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Helen L. Butler, Ph.D. 
Incoming President 
1953-1955 


Catholic Library Association 


Reverend A. Homer Mattlin, S.J., Librarian, Loyola Uni- 

versity, Chicago. Father Mattlin takes office at the 

close of the Annual Conference, Aoril 9th, as Vice-Presi- 
dent and President-Elect for the years 1953-1955. 


Report of Committee on Elections 


University of San Francisco 
San Francisco 17, California 
March 8, 1953 


The following people have been elected in the 1953 CLA Election: 


Vice President—Rev. Romer A. Mattlin, S.J. 


Executive Council—Term Expiring 1959 


Sister Regina Miriam, CS.]. 
Mr. Phillips Temple 


Leaven and Salt... 


St. Louis Unit Scores a First— 


For the first time a local unit of CLA has 
become a sustaining. member of the Catholic 
Library Association. At their annual con- 
ference the Unit voted $100 for this mem- 
bership. St. Louis is the center of a large 
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414 votes 


372 votes 
357 votes 


WILLIAM J. MONIHAN, S.J. 
Chairman 


Catholic population, many religious houses 
are found in the area and the zeal of their 
members is reflected in an active library 
apostolate. 

On another page this month is a record 
of the Book Fair sponsored by the High 


More on page 226 
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Functional Beauty nm New 


College Library 


For many years La Salle College realized 
that its library was entirely too small to 
give satisfactory service to students and fac- 
ulty. During the war years a diminished 
student body alleviated the situation, but an 
expanding post-war enrollment made the 
problem more acute. In 1947 a careful sur- 
vey was made to determine the future needs 
of the entire college. Among the areas 


BROTHER EDMUND JOSEPH, F.S.C. 
LIBRARIAN, LASALLE COLLEGE, 
PHILADELPHIA 


ing more space in College Hall or by adding 
a stack wing. All of these were deemed 
impractical and at best only partial solutions. 
The only feasible solution was a new build- 
ing planned for library functions. So urgent 
was this need that the new library was given 
priority over such other projects as the new 
dormitory buildings and even over a field 
house. 


La SALLE COLLEGE LIBRARY 
Architect—Lyle F. Bouleware 
Simon and Boulware, Architects 
Philadelphia 
Electrical and Mechanical Engineer—Jacob Weidel 


President of the College—Brother Gregorian Paul, F.S.C. 
Librarian—Brother Edmund Joseph, F.C.S. 


studied was the library. As might be ex- 
pected, the survey showed that “the over- 
crowded shelves and narrow passages . . . 
seriously restrict free access to the sources of 
knowledge . . .” and “the reading room of 

college library is the core of student re- 
search and study ... in the La Salle li- 
orary it is inadequate for all functions . . .” 
ome consideration was given to various 
rans for enlarging the old facilities by tak- 


INVESTIGATION AND SURVEY 

With a definite approval for the new 
building being received, the planning was 
put largely in the hands of the president 
and the librarian. As an initial step, we 
read extensively in printed materials deal- 
ing with library plans and buildings. At the 
same time we arranged a program of visits 
to other libraries, particularly those erected 
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within the previous ten years. This, we 
felt, would give us an opportunity to ex- 
amine the buildings at first hand and also to 
get the advice and suggestions of our fel- 
low librarians. The burden of our ques- 
tions was “what features of your building 
are especially successful?” and “if you were 
to plan over again, what changes would 
you make?” 

We are especially grateful to the many 
librarians whose valuable suggestions at this 
and later stages of planning were of great 
importance to us. They advised us on all 
sorts of problems, from general policies 
(“Never, never have the college adminis- 
trative offices in the library: the carpet- 
baggers will be sure to take over the best 
space”) to practical structural details which 
might easily be overlooked (“Don’t let them 
put thresholds under the doors: the book 
trucks will always bump and clatter”). Even 
today when I look at our door frames I think 
of Mr. Wright at Williams College and 
when I visit the new administrative offices, 
which are not in the library, I think of an- 
other librarian whom I shall not name. The 
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administrators of her college might not un- 


derstand. 
GENERAL POLICIES 


Thus armed with a vast array of informa- 
tion, facts, data, opinions, experiences and 
suggestions, we approached the second phase 
of planning: the determination of specific 
policies which would later be translated into 
definite building plans. After many weeks 
of study, discussions and interviews with 
members of the faculty and administration, 
we arrived at the following conclusions: 

1. The cost should be kept at around 
$400,000 (rising materials and labor 
costs later necessitated a complete re- 
vision of this figure. The final cost 
was closer to $750,000.) 

2. The building should be centrally lo- 
cated on the campus, should house 
200,000 volumes and seat at least 600 
readers. 

3. Structural flexibility should be em- 
phasized so that the building could be 
readily adapted to future needs. 


— 


EQUIPMENT 


Reprinted from COLLEGE & UNIVERSITY BUSINESS, December 1952 
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4. Interior plans should precede exterior 
design. 

5. Floor plans should be based on care- 
ful consideration of library functions 
and their interrelations. 

. Provisions should be made for opera- 
tion of the building with a minimum 
of supervision during slack periods. 

7. In heating, lighting, ventilating and 
sound conditioning all feasible use of 
recent technological advances should 


be made. 


STRUCTURAL PLANS AND 
SPECIFICATIONS 

With these decisions established we were 
in a position to approach the final stage of 
planning: the development of the interior 
and exterior plans of the building. A 
lengthy check list of library functions and 
equipment, the space they required and 
their relations to each other was prepared 
and some rough ideas for floor plans drawn. 

From this point on constant cooperation 
on the part of the president, the librarian, 
the architect and the chief engineer brought 
into being the floor plans and structural 
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drawings which were finally snail as 
coming as close as possible to accomplish- 
ing our objectives within our budget. Dur- 
ing this phase of planning, there were in- 
numerable round table discussions where we 
pooled our information and ideas. Literally 
hundreds of floor plans were discussed, 
drawn, revised, rejected, improved and re- 
drawn. At last, thanks to the patient, per- 
severing work of Mr. Boulware and Mr. 
Weidel, the architects, we had our final floor 
plans and structural specifications. 

At this point the librarian assumed that 
the heaviest part of the planning was over. 
I naively assumed that the architect could 
easily design an external shell for our func- 
tional building. This was far from the case, 
however. When Mr. Boulware presented 
his first proposed exterior we experienced a 
severe shock. This was certainly “too 
modernistic’. “How could we ever put a 
building like that next to our collegiate 
gothic buildings?” Couldn't Mr. Boulware 
design a building that would look similar 
to the existing ones. Mr. Boulware could 

and did, but in presenting it argued that we 
were violating all the canons of contem- 
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porary architecture. We were adding on 
external frills which were non-functional. 
We were losing valuable window space in 
order to conform to the previous pattern of 
fenestration, and above all we were adding 
about $100,000 to the building cost for 
useless ornamentation. 

These arguments convinced the commu- 
nity council that perhaps we should break 
with tradition by finding a compromise 
somewhere between our pre-conceived no- 
tions and severe contemporary building 
motifs. At this point the architect began 
turning out dozens of drawings, delivering 
them in person and always accompanying 
them with a little lecture (Mr. Boulware is 
a teacher, too). Gradually he formed our 
ideas until finally a design came along which 
we accepted as being integrally suited to the 
library we had in mind. Now that the 
building is up we find that our fears of an 
architectural clash were groundless. Ac- 
tually the new building harmonizes very well 
with the earlier ones. 


THE NEW BUILDING 
The building which emerged from this 
planning is centrally located on the Olney 
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Avenue side of the campus. Taking advan- 
tage of the natural terrain, it appears to be a 
four story building on the north and a three 
story building on the south. Oriented to 
provide a maximum of natural illumination 
with a minimum of glare, it is about 182 
feet long by 50 feet wide. 

Functionally the building is divided into 
three main areas. The six bays on the east 
provide book stack and reading areas on all 
floors. The two central bays provide the 
main entrances, lobbies and specialized of- 
fices such as the reference library's office and 
the La Sallian room. The four bays on the 
west end of the building provide the work 
areas, rest rooms and meeting areas. Provi- 
sion is made so that these meeting rooms 
and the main entrances can be left open 
while the rest of the library is locked, thus 
providing pleasant meeting rooms for vati- 
ous organizations at hours when the rest of 
the library is closed. 

Constant effort was made to bring related 
functions together and to make the best pos- 
sible use of available space while providing 
for future developments. The basement, 
with its entrance just off a car stop, pro 
vides space for a generous workroom, af 
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equipment room housing heating, lighting 
and ventilating control mechanisms, men's 
and women's rest rooms, and a_ student 
browsing room. Since the former student 
lounge has been converted into a dining 
hall, a large part of this floor is temporarily 
being utilized as a student lounge. When 
the growth of the book collection demands 
it, this area will become a stack area. 


The first floor serves as the focal point of 


library activities. The main entrance leads 
to the charging desk. On either side are 
the entrances to the stack and reading areas. 
By closing off doors on the second and 
third floors, it is possible to force all traffic 
to and from the stack and reading areas on 
all floors to pass this central control point. 
A special feature of this floor is the reference 
librarian’s office which opens upon the ref- 
erence and periodical departments on the 
one side and on the other side to a special 
counter holding the Cumulative Book In- 
dex and other national bibliographies. The 
volumes of the Cumulative Book Index are 
placed on revolving dictionary stands so that 
they are available to the cataloger from one 
side of the counter and to the students and 
faculty from the side of the counter next to 
the public catalog. A soundproofed typ- 
ing room has been provided adjacent to the 
periodical area. 

The second floor contains a special desk 
anc a reading area for reserve books. Also 
housed and serviced at this point are such 
aucio-visual aids as phonograph records, 
microfilms, slide films, and motion picture 
films. Across the corrider from this area is 
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a special room for playing phonograph rec- 
ords. The west end of this floor contains the 
faculty browsing room and two meeting 
rooms separated by a folding plastic parti- 
tion. These latter rooms have been specially 
equipped to serve as a projection area. 

The third floor has in a central location 
the La Sallian room which is designed as an 
archive room and as a center of material by 
and about St. John Baptist de La Salle. The 
west end of this floor contains four meeting 
rooms similar to the ones on the second 
floor. 

In addition to these, there is a penthouse 
on the roof. This room approximately 30 
by 12 feet is at present used as an office for 
the student council. 


SPECIAL FEATURES 

Perhaps the outstanding architectural 
feature of the building is the glass enclosed 
main stairway. This was designed to take 
full advantage of natural illumination and 
to provide a view of the campus and of the 
Philadelphia skyline which will become one 
of the students’ outstanding memories of La 
Salle. 

The heating system of the building uses 
steam passing through convectors inside the 
walls below the window sills. Automatic 
external and internal controls regulate the 
heat in zoned areas. High efficiency in 
heating is effected by the use of double 
glass sealed windows on the north side of 
the building and by the use of blue heat- 
resistant glass on the south side. Complete 
air conditioning was considered but rejected 
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as being far too costly in initial cost and in 
upkeep to be justified. Partial air condi- 
tioning is accomplished through the use of 
forced circulation of filtered air and the use 
of ventilating units which maintain an even 
temperature while completely changing the 
air four times an hour. 

Throughout the building, effort was made 
to keep sound levels low. In all reading 
areas acoustic tile ceilings and rubber tile 
floors were used. Im other areas acoustic 
plaster and asphalt tile were selected. 

Throughout the planning, attention was 
given to the proper illumination of the 
building and many experiments were con- 
ducted with various luminaries. The light- 
ing system finally adopted was a new one 
for the Philadelphia area. Low surface- 
brightness fluorescent tubes recessed in alzak 
aluminum troffers, spaced at forty inch in- 
tervals, provide better than sixty foot- 
candles at desk height with practically no 
glare. In selecting finishings for walls, floors 
and furnishings, special care was taken to 
avoid excessive brightness ratios. 

The lights throughout the stack and read- 
ing areas are controlled by a secondary 
twenty-four volt relay switching system. 
This allows us to have complete control from 
a central point without interrupting local 
control. Thus from the charging desk, it is 
possible to extinguish all of the lights in 
the stack areas. In areas that are actually in 
use, however, the lights can immediately be 
turned on again merely by tapping the re- 
mote control button at the end of the book 
stack. In this way we will be able to save 
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electricity by turning off lights throughout 
the building. Areas that are in use can be 
re-illuminated with very little inconvenience 
and in areas that are vacant the lights will 
remain off. 

Communication throughout the building 
is provided by outside telephones at the 
charging desk, in the reference librarian’s 
office, the librarian’s office and the secretary's 
office. P.A.X. phones connected with the 
general campus systems are located through- 
out the building. In addition to this, public 
address speakers located at strategic points 
are connected with the main public address 
system of the college. Moving of library 
materials is facilitated by a freight-pas- 
senger elevator connecting all floors and by 
an electric dumbwaiter connecting the two 
workrooms. This latter is so designed that 
book trucks may be rolled directly into it. 
It levels off at each floor so that there is not 
too much noise. We are happy to state, too, 
that there are no thresholds and the book 
trucks do not bump and clatter. 


The Sixth Annual Summer Study Directory of 
Scholastic Teacher Magazine, published March 4, 
1953 contains full data on summer study in 48! 
U.S. institutions. 

Each listing gives 1953 summer session dates 
(when available), nature of student body (men, 
women, coed), dormitory facilities, and basic 
data about course work (inclusion of workshops 
or institutes of special interest to teachers, under- 
graduate or graduate courses, off-campus tours. 

A supplementary article, “Suggested for Sum- 
mer,” reports on more than 170 specific courses 
or workshops of interest to teachers in the fields 
of education, social studies, librarianship, audio 
visual activities, etc. 
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You who are the custodians of printed 
wisdom in our culture know full well the 
growing interest in marriage and the fam- 
ily. You have handled books dealing with 
American, Japanese, Irish, Chinese, Indian, 
Iralian and primitive families. You also 
know, from the volumes that pass through 
your hands, the rapid rise in the schools’ in- 
terest in the family. You have come across 
books dealing with marriage guidance and 
counseling, the Cana Conference, divorce, 
birth control, and sterilization. As you 
paged through the magazines and journals 
you were struck by the frequency of popular, 
semi-popular, scientific and pseudo-scientific 
articles on marriage and the family. 

In spite of all this activity in the field of 
family relations, there are few people really 
aware that the traditional form of the fam- 
ily as it existed throughout Western society, 
and in particular, the traditional form of 
the American family, is undergoing serious 
transformation. The toll of broken homes 
and frustrated marital careers is too obvious 
to be ignored by even the most sophisticated. 
The effect on the developing child. of the 
present disorganization is arousing ever in- 
creasing concern. Consequently, it is no 
exaggeration to characterize the present posi- 
tion of the family as one of crisis. 


The main factors which have contributed 
to the shaping of family institutions in our 
country can be divided into three broad 
categories: (1) the original concept of mar- 
riage and the family brought over by settlers 
from Europe; (2) the influence of environ- 
ment in a rapidly developing continent; (3) 
speedy industrialization and urbanization. 

Through the first of these, Old World 
origins of the American family, the original 
settlers in the United States brought to our 
shores two distinct and opposite concepts 
of marriage and the family. The first em- 
bodied the teaching of St. Jerome, St. Augus- 
tine and St. Thomas Aquinas. The second 
was contained in the preachings of Luther 
and Calvin. The Catholic traditional teach- 
ings on marriage and the family are familiar 

“Address given at the Conference Luncheon 
of the 29th Annual Conference, April 7, 1953. 
Dr. Mihanovich, professor of sociology at St. 


Louis University, is past president of the Ameri- 
can Catholic Sociological Society. 


The Famly—The Materualist’s View’ 


CLEMENT S. MIHANOVICH, Ph.D. 
ST. LOUIS UNIVERSITY 


to you. More significant and pertinent to 
the topic at hand are the teachings of Luther 
and Calvin, which give us greater insight 
into the disintegrating forces now evident in 
our domestic society. 

Martin Luther (1) denied that marriage 
was a sacrament; (2) he maintained that it 
is a civil contract; (3) he insisted, there- 
fore, that the control and jurisdiction over 
marriage belonged to civil authority; (4) 
he preached that marriage is a physical nec- 
essity imposed by nature itself; (5) hence, 
he asserted, one must recognize that mar- 
riage is indispensable to everyone and the 
vows of chastity are contrary to nature; (6) 
since, he argued, the conjugal act is a phy- 
sical necessity it would be contrary to na- 
ture to hold people to the bonds of matri- 
mony when their desires could not be mu- 
tually satisfied. 


The modern “right” to divorce was born. 


Calvin, like Luther, denied that marriage 
isa sacrament. Although he considered mar- 
riage an honorable state, he condemned 
Churchmen for praising continency. 


In spite of the Council of Trent, where 
the Church solemnly reaffirmed her tradi- 
tional teachings on marriage and the family, 
the spirit of the Renaissance and the Re- 
formation took deep root and finally blos- 
somed in our time. 

The influence of Luther and Calvin not- 
withstanding, the original American colonial 
family was on the whole, strong and puri- 
tanical, patriarchal in character, and tradi- 
tional in outlook. The nineteenth century, 
however, bore witness to the disruption of 
the colonial family structure. The patriarchal 
tradition and the economic unity of the early 
American family gradually gave way to the 
onslaught of powerful forces that came into 
being. These were: (1) the frontier move- 
ment; (2) the Industrial Revolution; (3) 
the changing status of women; (4) slavery; 
(5) immigration; and (6) urbanism. 

The frontier movement with its vast and 
historically unique migration of people en- 
gendered in the frontiersmen the spirit of 
aggressive individualism, independence and 
individual worth, disregard for status 
founded on family background, education 
and even wealth. Under such a spirit 
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patriarchy and puritanism disintegrated, the 
status of women tended toward equality, and 
the social control of the East, because of vast 
physical distances, was disrupted and cut off. 
The lure of the West permeated the East by 
drawing out of the East the best of the 
youth—youth with ability and energy. This 
weakened the strong family structure in the 
older settlements. 


In the New World the tie with the past 
had begun to break. 


The Industrial Revolution gave rise to the 
employment of women and children; it took 
the father away from the home; until re- 
cently, it considered the worker a thing sub- 
ject to the law of supply and demand; it 
broke the back of the “family-system” of in- 
dustry; it erased the economic function of 
the family; it concentrated populations in 
mass-forms of living; it made children eco- 
nomic liabilities; it created unwanted wants; 
it glorified materialism and deified con- 
spicuous consumption; and it gave women 
an opportunity for economic independence. 


With the Industrial Revolution women, 
both married and unmarried, could now find 
employment and were thus capable of sup- 
porting themselves. This was bound to 
change the status of women in our society. 
The patriarchal family lost one of its main 
supports; domestic-relations laws were re- 
vised; women were allowed to own and con- 
trol property; legally they were regarded as 
independent persons; educational opportuni- 
ties were opened to them; and they were 
given the right to vote. 


Although the effect of slavery on the fam- 
ily life of the South and the rest of our na- 
tion is difficult to calculate, we can safely 
state that no society can tolerate slavery 
without a cheapening and demoralizing of 
all social relationships. Because of slavery 
and its consequences the Negro family today 
forms a distinct sector in our society. Slav- 
ery discouraged a stable family among the 
Negroes; it permitted marriage without li- 
cense; it granted divorces through voluntary 
and involuntary separation; it condoned il- 


‘legitimacy and desertion. Even with the 


abolition of slavery, its evils were diffused 
through migration by Negroes so that to- 


day, with few exceptions, the Negro family 


is more highly disorganized than the white 
family. This disorganization is perpetuated 
by economic, political, social and even re- 
ligious prejudice and discrimination on the 
part of white persons. 
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The Old and New Immigration had af. 
fected. the American family in many ways. 
It reintroduced the patriarchal family and 
increased the birth rate. On the other hand, 
some disorganization followed from the fact 
that a disproportionate number of males 
migrated to this country. This unbalanced 
sex ratio became a serious factor in the in- 
crease of vice and demoralization. Language 
and cultural difficulties of the immigrants 
frequently had a disastrous effect on their 
children. They were subject to culture con- 
flict. The child was taught a system of cus- 
toms and usages in the home which were 
based on one language-culture synthesis, 
while at school and play he was taught dif. 
ferent traditions. The result in too many 
cases was a revolt against parental authority 
and family traditions, juvenile delinquency, 
and immorality. This effect is currently 
culminated in the high rate of mixed mar- 
riages among first and second generation 
children of immigrants. 


For anyone who wishes to understand the 
present American family, the shift in this 
country from a predominantly rural culture 
to a predominantly urban one is of para- 
mount importance. Urbanism with its mass 
and congested living gives rise to a greater 
variation of personal traits, occupations, and 
culture. It leads to increasing social strati- 
fication and spatial segregation. It breaks 
down community controls, and it imper- 
sonalizes contacts. Social relations tend to 
be superficial, anonymous and _ transitory. 
The individual loses his sense of belonging 
to the community. He is inundated by an 
avalanche of different and conflicting cul- 
tures and value systems and moral norms. 
Moral standards tend to become blurred. He 
is fed mediocrity because he is the “general” 
public. Congested quarters, inadequate hous- 
ing and high competition, among other 
things, keeps his thoughts to the narrow 
path of everyday existence. Too often the 
only thing that he sees before him is the 
weekly pay envelope. 


Out of the roots of the Renaissance and 
the Reformation, out of industrialization and 
urbanization, arose the credo of the modern 
materialist. As he sits down to teach be- 
fore his classes in our halls of higher learn- 
ing; as he rises to preach from the pulpits of 
our churches; as he ascends to lecture from 
the platforms of our halls; as he takes pen in 
band to advise the lovelorn and the broken- 
hearted; as he uncovers his typewriter to tap 
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out his statistical and authoritative pro- 
nouncements for our magazines and jour- 
nals; as he requests the client to pour out her 
heart to him; as he signs the marriage con- 
tract; he solemnly murmurs his credo. Like 
all such credos he does not bother to or- 


"ganize or systematize the principles and cate- 


gories of his beliefs. 

| believe in the one god, Freud, and in his 
disciples, Kinsey, Havelock Ellis and all their 
followers. 

| believe in the holy and immutable ritual 
of evolutionism. 

I believe in the unity and catholicity of 
materialism. 

I believe in the holy trinity of individ- 
ualism, positivism and secularism. 

I believe the family was created by man 
for man. 

| believe in the normal and inevitable 
growth of the family from institution to 
companionship. 

I believe that sexual expression is neces- 
sary for the complete development of every 
individual. 

I believe and affirm the equalitarian 
family. 

In such an equalitarian family, I believe, 
affirm, and re-affirm every individual's right 
to the use of artificial birth control, to steril- 
ization and to euthanasia. 

I deny free will yet I believe that an in- 
dividual shall do as he pleases. 

Marriage, I believe, is an individual con- 
tract. It may be broken upon the wishes 
of either party. It is not even a valid civil 
contract. Divorce is the birthright of all. 

The sacrament of matrimony is a myth. 

I believe that a successful marriage is a 
happy marriage. A happy marriage is one 
that satisfies me in every way that I wish to 
be satisfied. 

The feast at Cana is a legend used to con- 
trol the simple-minded. Celibacy and chas- 
tity | believe to be unnatural. 

I believe in a moral code that is set up 
by the majority. 

Authority in the family is a relative 
thing. There is no hierarchy of authority. 

In counseling, I believe in the non-direc- 
tive method entirely. I believe that teen- 
agers should be allowed to establish their 
own sex codes. 

! believe that men and women are not 
born human. They become human only by 
living in society. 

' believe that the purpose of sex is pleas- 
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ure. I deplore taboos. Sex has a positive 
value in itself. Why confine it to marriage? 
Sex is a private matter, “a drink of water.” 


I believe that the modern family is not dis- 
organizing but reorganizing to meet new 
and better demands. The new form of the 
family must be flexible and adaptable to con- 
tinuing change. 

I believe there is no necessary connection 
between parenthood and the rearing of chil- 
dren. Marriage, if it has any obligation, is 
only a social obligation. After ail, mar- 
riage exists dnly for the personal happiness 
of husband and wife. 


As he finishes his credo there is an echo 
in our materialist’s mind that repeats itself 
over and over and over: sex-sex-Sex-Sex-sex. 


The matertalist does not necessarily sub- 
scribe to all of these beliefs explicitly. Im- 
plicity he bows in adoration. His numbers 
are comparatively small but his influence 
and his status far outweigh his numbers. He 
is a man of prominence or of wealth, a man 
of influence or position, a guide for our so- 
ciety, an arbitrator of our problems. He is 
found on all strata of our society. Like a 
benign plutocrat, covered by the gloss of 
scientific terminology and armored with 
reams of statistics he sits, watches, guides and 
proclaims. 

Three years ago I conducted a study of the 
opinions of non-catholic members of the 
American Sociological Society. I asked them 
to give me their opinions on five questions. 
The answers to four of these are of particular 
interest to the theme of this presentation. 
Out of 2,123 possible replies, I received 976 
returns, with these results: 


1. Nature and existence of God: 


Personal being 29% 
Impersonal force 35% 
No God 18% 
Agnostic 18% 


2. Sterilization: 


Socially beneficial 62% 
Socially harmful 7% 
Morally wrong 5% 
Non-moral 19% 
No reply 7% 
3. Use of contraceptives: 
Socially beneficial 78% 
Socially harmful 3% 
Morally wrong 2% 
Non-moral 16% 
No comment 1% 
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4. Divorce (not necessarily the present day 
abuse) : 


Socially beneficial 68% 
Socially harmful 9% 
Morally wrong . 4% 
Non-moral 16% 
No comment 3% 


It would be unfair to leave this topic in 
the negative position I have just presented. 
Since the beginning of World War II there 
has been an increasingly noticeable trend 
away from the materialistic view of mar- 
riage and the family. More and more of 
our experts on marriage and the family 
have come to realize they have unleashed a 
Frankenstein monster in the form of ma- 
terialism and positivism. They have begun 
to work at stopping the leaks and patching 
the cracks and bolstering the supports of the 
disintegrating American family. They have 
summoned enough courage to frown on the 
Kinseys and the Folsoms; they have intro- 
duced marriage guidance and counseling; 
and they have finally realized that value judg- 
ments are a part of the social sciences. Para- 
doxically, this has come about in spite of 
their reluctance to surrender completely the 
spirit of materialism and positivism. 

Noticeable among the trends toward a 
Christian realization of marriage and the 
family are the following acceptable state- 
ments that have been proven empirically by 
modern experts in the field. You will notice 
that each of these scientifically proven state- 
ments constitutes a part of traditional Cath- 
olic teaching on this subject: 

Long engagements are dangerous and re- 

lated to poor marital success. 

Romantic love is an unsatisfactory basis 

for lasting marriage. 

Forty percent of all hasty marriages are 

unhappy marriages. 

Parental approval of marriage is favor- 

able to good marital adjustment. 


WORKSHOP ON THE PRODUCTION AND USE OF TECHNICAL REPORTS 


April 13-18, 1953 


The Workshop on the Production and Use of 
Technical Reports will be held under the aus- 
pices of the Department of Library Science of 
The Catholic University of America, April 13-18, 
1953. It will feature the two-way cause and 
effect relationships between the producer and 
consumer of reports. The unity of all segments 
of the report producing and using process will 
be emphasized showing the interaction and inter- 
dependence between the originators of reports, the 
special libraries and documentation centeres, and 
the scientists as the ultimate consumers. Oppor- 
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Mixed marriages are not conducive to 
marriage happiness. 
Marriages solemnized in church or in the 
presence of a clergyman are much more 
successful and happy than civil mar. 
riages. 
Sixty-seven per cent of all couples who do 
not attend church have poor marriages. 
Marriages “dominated” by men (i.e. the 
father is the head of the family) are the 
most successful marriages. 
Petting is related to very poor marital 
adjustment. 
Families with one or no children have an 
excessively high divorce rate. 


Moroever, modern society has begun to 
acknowledge its betrayal of the family by try- 
ing to remedy its error through the erec- 
tion and establishment of various agencies, 
functional groups, study groups and institu- 
tions, whose purpose is to aid and bolster the 
sagging family. A few of these are: juvenile 
courts, child labor laws, non-support laws, 
marital counseling, premarital counseling, 
child guidance clinics, domestic-relations 
courts, teen towns, St. Vincent de Paul so- 
cieties, aid to the needy blind, aid to de- 
pendent children, aid to permanently and 
totally disabled, old-age and survivors insur- 
ance, old-age assistance, maternal- and child- 
health service, service for crippled children, 
child-welfare service, federal housing-loan- 
and-savings projects, slum clearance, low- 
rent housing, family-allowance system, family 
wage, and maternity guilds. 


In the midst of all this materialistic tur- 
moil, let us remember that the Catholic 
family, re-enforced by the teachings of the 
Church, and guided by the sure hands of her 
heirarchy and priests, remains the most stable 
and solid family on earth. However, we 
should not permit ourselves one moment of 
relaxation. The floods of materialism lap 
hungrily at the doors of the Catholic family. 


tunity will be given for these major groups di- 
rectly concerned with report production and use 
to bring to bear their combined knowledge and 
experience with a view towards improvement of 
standards and practices. 


Bernard M. Fry, Deputy Chief of the Technical 
Information Service, Atomic Energy Commission 
is general chairman. The Workshop is spon- 
sored by The Catholic University of America, the 
American Chemical Society (Division of Chemi- 
cal Literature), the American Documentation Io- 
stitute, the Special Libraries Association, and 
National Science Foundation. 
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Intellectual Stimulus in Books on Religion 


An increasing number of today’s authors 
base their thinking and writing on the frank 
assumption that Christianity is, or should 
be, the central fact in the life of any Chris- 
tion. These authors hold the unorthodox 
view that if men believe in Christianity they 
should think and act as Christians. They go 
even further: they believe that, if Chris- 
tianity is to be fully effective, the various 
activities in which men engage—politics, 
world affairs, education, industry, commerce, 
social work and all others—must be con- 
sidered from a Christian point of view. 

Herbert Agar, in the preface to his highly 
readable book on the heritage and goal of 
western civilization, “A Declaration of Faith” 
|Houghton Mifflin], makes the simple, un- 
equivocal statement: “This book is written 
from a Christian point of view,” and then, as 
tho to make clear that by Christianity he 
means the religion based on Christ's teach- 
ings and not some vague hypothesis useful 
in keeping masses of people in order, he says 
in his introduction: “There can be no ex- 
cuse for Christianity unless it is true. If false, 
no honorable man would preach it on the 
ground that it diminishes class warfare at 
home or international warfare abroad. 
Atheists and agnostics and anti-clericals alike 
would agree that man’s relation to eternity, 
however deplorable, is more dignified than 
that.” 

All this, of course, is not a new idea; but 
it is not an idea which, until recently, found 
many vocal adherents in the 20th century, 
especially in America. 

At present the majority of the books 
written by these avowedly Christian auth- 
ors, books in which a specific problem or 
aspect of our society is examined in the 
light of Christian principles, are in the fields 
of politics and world affairs—possibly be- 
cause that is where our most pressing prob- 
lems are. In “The Range of Reason” [Scrib- 
ner], Jacques Maritain, writing of a new 
age of “theo-centric humanism” which alone 
can save our civilization, says: “Whereas for 
centuries the crucial issues for religious 
thought were the great theological contro- 
versies centered on the dogmas of faith, 


Reprinted by permission from The Chicago Sunday 
Tribune Magazine of Books, March 1, 1953. 
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the crucial issues will now deal with po- 
litical theology and political philosophy.” 
But not all of these new “religious” books 
are confined to the fields of politics and 
world affairs. In the past year books have 
been published which apply Christian prin- 
ciples to American culture, education, so- 
cial work and family life. 

An important thing to realize about these 
books is that, whether the conclusions of 
any individual author are right or wrong or 
partially right and partially wrong, the fact 
that writers and thinkers are attempting to 
apply Christianity to the problems of the 
community and the world in which they live 
is a sign of the vitality of Christianity. 

An endless number of writers and think- 
ers, certain that Christianity was dead and 
practically buried, never failed to point out 
in the early years of our century that, at 
best, it was nothing but an empty ritual 
for reassuring his practitioners of their right- 
eousness and superiority. The sight of this 
dead and practically buried body walking 
abroad in the world today must be discon- 
certing to these persons. It is apt to re- 
mind others of Chesterton's saying that 
Christianity has not been tried and found 
wanting, but has been found difficult and 
not tried. 

The number of books on “applied Chris- 
tianity” is as yet insignificant, especially 
when compared with the number of volumes 
published each year; how great their in- 
fluence is I doubt that any one can as yet 
say. But certainly neither their number nor 
their influence will grow unless readers 
discover them. 

Whether or not there are other reasons, 
there is one reason which I think will draw, 
and is drawing, an audience to them. That 
is that these books offer intellectual stimula- 
tion, challenge, and a realistic basis for hope 
in the future. Those persons who think of 
any book on religion as the intellectual equi- 
valent of warm milk and mild sedatives 
might be surprised at the vigor and blunt- 
ness to be found in Bernard Iddings Bell's 
“Crowd Culture” [Harper] and Frank 
Sheed’s “Society and Sanity” [Sheed & 
Ward]. Dorothy Day's autobiography, “The 
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Long Loneliness” | Harper], the story of one 
person's attempt to apply Christianity to so- 
cial work, would probably horrify anyone 
who believes that the Church should be sup- 
ported only because it encourages a con- 
venient and tractable orthodoxy. 

e e 

Whoever reads these books, however, 
merely for the intellectual stimulation or be- 
cause they offer a “new” approach to our 
problems is going to find there is a catch 
in them. For, in order to pass judgment on 
what he is reading, or even to gain any in- 
formation of value, the reader must actually 
know what his own religious beliefs are. 
The person who starts reading about the 
place of Christianity in the world of today 
must almost inevitably think about the place 
of it in his own life. Whoever finds that 
there are good reasons for giving Christian- 
ity a central position in all the activities 
of men will probably see that there are 
good reasons for giving it a central place 
in the activity of a man. 

For those interested in what might be 
called a new type of religious book, I should 
like to mention, in addition to those cited 
above, three recent publications which will 
repay looking into: “The Meaning of Civi- 
lization,” by Bohdan Chudoba |Kenedy]; 
“The Irony of American History,” by Rein- 
held Niebuhr [Scribner], and “Be Not So- 
licitous,” edited by Maisie Ward [Sheed & 
Ward |. 


ASSOCIATION PROGRESS - - - 


Begins on page 214 
School Libraries Round Table of the Unit. 
This story is especially interesting for the 
hard work of the high school students. It 
was a student project, their gains, most 
likely, were of more importance than the 
goodly number of books sold. 

Brother J. Sylvester, FS.C. a former 
chairman of Catholic Book Week, reported 
on the Unit's Book Week work this year. 
The Unit provided a free poster to every 
pastor in the dioceses of St. Louis, Belleville 
and Springfield, Illinois. Letters urging an- 
nouncements brought newspaper articles, ra- 
dio and television broadcasts. 

' The Elementary Schools Section program, 
with over 100 grade school pupils partici- 
pating, was devoted to a book week theme. 
It was good to see parents, teachers and 
many children taking part in an Associa- 
tion program. 

“I believe that the health and success of 
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CALENDAR OF SCHEDULED 
EVENTS 


April 7-10—Catholic Library Association—- 
29th ANNUAL CONFERENCE —. 
Theme: The Commonwealth and the 
Common Good. Deshler-Wallick Hotel, 
Columbus, Ohio. 

April 13-18—Workshop on the Production 
and Use of Technical Reports. Catholic 
University of America, Department of Li- 
brary Science. 

April 15—Greater Cincinnati Unit, CLA— 
Spring meeting. 

April 18—Greater Cincinnati Unit Spring 
meeting. 

April 19—Philadelphia Area Unit. Spring 
meeting. Mater Misericordiae, Merion. 
April 10—Michigan Unit. Spring meeting. 
Nazareth College and Academy, Nazareth. 

2 P.M. 

May 9—Maryland Unit. College of Notre 
Dame of Maryland, Baltimore. 

June 19-21—Audio-Visual Workshop, Uni- 
versity of California, Los Angeles Campus. 
Director Irving Lieberman, University of 
California, Berkeley 4, California. 

June 21-25—American Library Association. 
Annual conference, Royal York Hotel, 
Toronto. 

June 21-27—American Library Association. 
Annual conference. Biltmore and Statler 
Hotels, Los Angeles, California. 


our national organization depends upon the 
health and success of the local units.” Brother 
Arthur Goerdt, S.M., incoming chairman of 
the Greater St. Louis Unit, CLA, has put 
into a sentence the vital truth of Association 
Economy. There are projects only the gen- 
eral organization can handle, but without 
the local units, the CLA would lack strength, 
members, and the broad base of contact with 
non-members, our potential supportets. 

After every unit meeting new membership 
applications come to the executive office. 
Twenty-four new memberships were re- 
corded after the Western Pennsylvania Unit 
meeting in October. The harvest from the 
St. Louis meeting is still growing. 

From these meetings come other essentia! 
gains: training in cooperative action for 
participants, understanding of the Associa- 
tion’s larger aims, professional contacts for 
every one present, and inspiration and en- 
thusiasm which reaches back into the indi 
vidual library, and outward to new useful- 
ness and achievement for CLA. 


JEANNETTE MURPHY LYNN 
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BROOKLYN-LONG ISLAND UNIT 


Miss Ella Suydam, Acting Director of School 
ibrary Service, Board of Education of the City 
f New York, addressed the members of the 
Brooklyn-Long Island Unit of the Catholic Library 
Association on Saturday, February 28th. The 
Winter Meeting of the Association was held at 
St. Joseph Juniorate, 342 Bridge Street. Sister 
Faustina, C.S.J., principal, and Sister Regina Mi- 
riam, C.S.J., librarian, welcomed the guests. 

In her address Miss Suydam expressed her 
pleasure at having been invited to speak and also 
the satisfaction library work had brought to her. 
In treating her topic EVALUATING THE LI- 
BRARY AND THE LIBRARIAN, Miss Suydam 
stressed the fact that the library is above all 
else a service agency. The librarian must be a 
lover of books. and of people. The collection 
to some extent is of minor importance. A good 
librarian will gear her collection to suit her 
readers and will skillfully and gradually guide the 
poor reader and the reader with poor taste to the 
better books. Surroundings too play an impor- 
tant part but by no means the most important 
part. Libraries with inadequate and unpreten- 
tious facilities very often do a better job than 
up-to-date rooms provided there be an interested 
and enthusiastic librarian in charge. 

The business meeting consisted of a summary 
report on Catholic Book Week given by Sr. M. 
Lothaire, $.S.N.D. and a plea for furthering mem- 
bership by S. Regina Miriam, C.S.J. Father 
Tomai, $.M.M., chairman of the Unit, encouraged 
the reading of several articles appearing in cur- 
rent professional magazines and urged attendance 
at the National Conference to be held in Colum- 
bus, Ohio, April 7 to 10. : 

The meeting closed with Benediction of the 
‘Most Blessed Sacrament. 


SISTER MARY CHARLES, O.P. 
Secretary 


MARYLAND UNIT 


For its pre-Catholic Book Week meeting, held 
at Mt. St. Agnes College in Baltimore on Febru- 
ary 2\st, the Maryland Unit was fortunate to 
have for speaker the Reverend Vincent P. Mc- 
Corry, S.J., of Woodstock College. When the 
committee reports had been made and the bus- 
_iness of the meeting concluded, the speaker was 
‘introduced by the Reverend Edmond F. X. Ivers, 
S.J., also of Woodstock. 

Stating as his topic, “The Catholic Writer 
and the Catholic Reader,” Father McCorry pointed 
out the vast change of status that has occurred 
in Catholic life in the United States during the 
past century. Catholics need no longer concen- 
trate on expanding the membership of the Church 
nor making known its position; the basic work 
in those areas has been done—as witness the 
general acceptance of »Catholicism as a contem- 
porary viewpoint to be treated with honest critical 
acumen. What is now needed is a deepening 
of the individual Catholic’s spiritual life. 

To this intensified Catholic living” both the 
Catholic writer and the Catholic reader can con- 
tribute. The former, if he be a genuine artist 
who expresses what he really thinks,- will neces- 
arily embody in his creations the Catholic view- 
point. That is not to say that he will de- 
iberately preach, but rather that his orientation 
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to life's problems will be luminousty evident. in 
his writing. To this high endeavor the Catholic 
reader can contribute by reading, baying, and 
intelligently criticizing. Each will help the other, 
and the truth will make them free. 

After the address and the appointment of a 
delegate to the national convention, the meeting 
adjourned until May 9, 1953, when it will con- 
vene at the College of Notre Dame of Maryland. 

SISTER MARY Davin, S.S.N.D. 
Secretary-Treasurer 


MIDWEST UNIT 


The Midwest Unit of the Catholic Library As- 
sociation held its 11th annual convention at Monte 
Cassino School, Tulsa, Oklahoma, on October 
25th. The day's activities began with a High 
Mass sung by Msgr. Victor J. Reed, pastor of Holy 
Family cathedral. 

The general session opened with a speech of 
welcome by Sister Mary Edward, OSB. principal 
of Monte Cassino. 

Sister M. Reynoldine, O.P., assistant professor 
of library science at Rosary College, River Forest, 
Illinois, gave the keynote address, “Librarians are 
Leaders,” in which she pointed out that a success- 
ful librarian must be real, contemporary, and 
amicable. 

Miss Elizabeth Cooper, librarian of the U.S. 
Naval Technical Training Center.at Norman, Ok- 
lahoma, stressed the necessity of “togetherness” 
in efforts to_spread truth through the printed word. 
Using concrete examples.from her wide experi- 
ence in establishing informational centers for the 
government abroad, she expanded the theme, “Li- 
brarians Lead Toward Better Understanding.” 

The third speaker, Rev. James McNamee, pastor 
of the Madalene Church, Tulsa, presented a critical 
analysis of the modern, happy-ending novel. Many 
novels of today, Father pointed out, are marked 
by the absence of God and spiritual values. The 
job! of the Christian librarian is to shéw reality 
as it is—a world tainted by the sins of men, a 
world which can be restored to goodness only 
when man admits his own helplessness. The true 
hero, he stated, is the man who fights, and if need 
be, dies for his cause. -By dying, he shall point 
to eternal truths. seb 

The afternoon session found the 125 delegates 
from Kansas, Missouri, Arkansas, Nebraska; Texas, 
and Oklahoma divided into” five round-table 
groups. The college librarians’ section, lead by 
Rev. Gilbert Peterson, S.J. of St. Mary's College, 
St. Marys, Kansas, discussed “Cooperation Between 
the English Department and the Library.” Father 
Peterson gave an explanation of his work of re- 
vising the Lynn Classification for Catholic Books. 
The group also .madé. plans for duplicate 
riodical exchange. 

Sister Agnes Clare, C.S:J., librarian from Sts. 


“Peter and’ Paul School, Boonville, Missoati, Jead 


a lively round-table fot the high school, group. 
“The Librarian as a Leader in the Choice of Cor- 
rect Reading” was the theme of a paper ‘presented 
by Sister M. Richard, O.S.B., Lillis High School, 
Kansas City, while Sister Rose Edward, R.S.M., 
librarian of Glennon High School, Kansas City, 
gave some excellent suggestions concerning “The 
Librarian as a Leader in the Choice of Maga- 
zine Reading.” 
Sister Margaret Mary, C.S:J., Wichita, led the 
hospital librarians’ round-table, at which two pa- 
pers were presented: “Library Service in the Hos- 
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pital” by Sister M. Vincent, R.S.M., of Hutchin- 
son, Kansas, and “The Training of Medical Li- 
brarians” by Sister M. Germaine, S.S.M., librarian 
at St. John’s Hospital, Tulsa. 

The elementary school group, under the chair- 
manship of Sister M. Amadeus, S.C.L. of St. Pat- 
rick’s School, Oklahoma City, considered four 
topics. Sister M. Antonine, R.S.M. of St. Bene- 
dict’s School, Shawnee, Oklahoma, spoke on “The 
Illustrations in Children’s Books.” Sister M. Do- 
lores of Sacred Heart College, Wichita, talked on 
“Peace through Books,” while Sister Mary Peter, 
S.C.L., St. Patrick’s School, Oklahoma City, re- 
viewed “The Objectives and Functions of the 
Grade School Library.” High-light of the ses- 
sion was a speech by Rev. Robert E. Southard of 
Wichita on “How to Get Children to Read Good 
Books.” Father Southard was formerly director 
of visual education at St. Louis University and 
? author of the pamphlet, “Our Comic Strip Chil- 

ren. 

A small but enthusiastic group of general 
readers, headed by Mr. John Bennett Shaw of 
Tulsa, discussed literary problems peculiar to the 
adult. Miss Mildred Stone, owner of the Thomas 
More Book Stall in Oklahoma City, presented a 
paper, “Why the Parish Library?” Next, Mrs. 
Raymond Skeehan of Tulsa explained the ac- 
tivities of the Marquette Adult Library Club of 
which she was first president. The last speaker, 
Rev. Stephen Fogarty, O.S.A. of Cascia Hall 
School for Boys, Tulsa, explained “The Great 
Books Program.” 

Sister Mary Joachim, O.S.B., librarian at Bene- 
dictine Heights College, Guthrie, Oklahoma, was 
chairman of the meeting. 

Next year's meeting will be held at Sacred 
Heart College, Wichita. 

SISTER MARY JOACHIM, O.S.B. 
Chairman 


PHILADELPHIA UNIT 
CATHOLIC AUTHOR LUNCHEON 


The annual Author Luncheon of the Phila- 
delphia Area Unit of the Catholic Library Asso- 
ciation took place Saturday, February 14, at the 
Bellevue-Stratford Hotel. Five hundred persons 
attended. 

The luncheon was preceded by four round 
table meetings which went into session at 10 
A.M. Topics included Literature suitable for the 
Catholic home and family groups; suitable ma- 
terials for an elementary school library; fiction in 
the college library; and the role of the student 
assistant in the High School library. 

Mary Lewis Coakley, author of FITTING GOD 
INFO THE PICTURE gave the initial address at 
the luncheon. She spoke briefly on how she 
came to write. 

Dr. Austin J. App of the faculty of LaSalle 
College, and author of several books including 
the recently published MAKING GOOD TALK, 
hailed the annual author luncheon as a “tre- 
mendous step toward developing a worthy Catho- 
lic literary culture.” 

The spiritual life of a Christian family was 
the general theme of Mrs. Trapp’s address. As in 
her new book, YESTERDAY, TODAY, AND 
FOREVER, she likened her family life to that of 
the Holy Family. 

At the conclusion of the luncheon, awards were 
presented to three winners of the annual poster 
contest sponsored by the Philadelphia Catholic 
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Literature Group. First prize went to Berenice 


M. Jaskow of Hallahan High School; second ts 
Patricia Bray of Little Flower High School; an: 
third - Catherine Edgar of St. Hubert’s High 


JANE HINDMAN 
Secretary-Treasurer 


SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA UNIT 


As an overture to Catholic Book Week, Febru- 
ary 22-28, the Southern California Unit of the 
Catholic Library Association held its annual spring 
meeting Saturday, February 14, at our y of 
Loretto High School in Los Angeles. 

Dr. Frank Sullivan, professor of Loyola Uni- 
versity’s English Department, spoke on the theme 
of Catholic Book Week, “The Truth Shall Make 
you Free.” 

From two to three o'clock, section meetings de- 
— to special phases of library service were 


Sister M. Ruth, I.H.M., acting librarian of Im- 
maculate Heart College Library, presided at the 
university and college section; Brother John Bres- 
nahan, O.S.A. librarian of Villanova Preparatory 
School, Ojai, was chairman of the high school 
group: Sister M. Catherine Patrice, B.V.M., St. 
Charles School, North Hollywood, conducted the 
meeting for elementary schools; and Mrs. Eileen 
de la Vega, librarian of the parish library, at St. 
Paul the Apostle Church, Westwood, arranged the 
program for public and parish libraries. 

Members from all schools and libraries in the 
archdiocese were invited. 

GLADYS ENGLISH 


Secretary-Treasurer 


WASHINGTON, D.C., UNIT 


The Washington Unit of the Catholic Library 
Association held its regular Fall meeting at 3:15 
p.m., Saturday, November 15, in the Community 
Room of the Washington Post Building. 

Rev. Charles Auth, O.P., Librarian of the Do- 
minican College Library and Chairman-elect for 
1952-1953, opened the meeting with prayer, after 
which the Chairman, Mr. Joseph Popecki, wel- 
comed those present to the meeting. Mr. Popecki 
then reminded both members and guests of the 
importance of Catholic Book Week to be ob- 
served in February. 

Rev. James J. Kortendick, S.S., Director of the 
School of Library Science at Catholic University, 
gave a brief report on the progress of the newly 
reorganized Catholic Periodical Index. The Chair- 
man announced the inauguration of a Parish Li- 
brary Group within the Washington Unit, this 
new group to be under the direction of Mrs. 
William J. Svirbely. 

The secretary-treasurer of the Unit, Miss Mary 
Margaret McGee, read the minutes of the previ- 
ous meeting and gave a financial report as of 
November 15, 1952. 

The Chairman then introduced the guest speak- 
ers for the afternoon. Mrs. Allen Rankin spoke 
on reading in the grade school curriculum, stress- 
ing the development of readers embracing and 
integrating Christian social principles. Miss Jo 
sephine Wedemeyer discu: reading on the col- 
lege level, and Mr. Robert Frase spoke on adult 
reading at the present time. Questions from 


the floor followed. 
MARY MARGARET MCGE! 
Secretary-Treasurer 
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Greater St. Louis Unit Book Fair 


The spirited high school section of the 
Catholic Library Association, Greater St. 
Louis Unit, led on by Brother J. Sylvester, 
FS.C., former national Book Week chair- 
man for the C.L.A., staged its first book fair 
on November 15, 1952 at St. Mark’s High 
School in North St. Louis from noon until 
tren o'clock. 

Publicity paved the way. Thirty pastors 
were requested to announce the book fair 
at all the Masses or put a notice in their 
Sunday bulletin. A flash appeared in the 
Bulletin of the Council of Catholic Men and 
in the Chronicle of the Council of Catholic 
Women. 

There were two radio announcements over 
Station WEW through the courtesy of 
Father Eugene Murphy, S.J., director of the 
St. Louis University radio station. There 
were several radio announcements over sta- 
tion KWK. 

Several feature stories were printed in 
school papers of the high schools taking 
part in the book fair. 

Prom magazine, which reaches many high 
school students in the Greater St. Louis 
area, gave detailed publicity in a feature 
article with six pictures. 

The Church papers were notified also. Two 
fine articles appeared in the St. Louis Regis- 
ter and two others in the Belleville Messen- 
ger. 

The city daily papers were asked to put 
in some notices. An article appeared in 
the Post-Dispatch, while a brief notice ap- 
peared in the Globe Democrat. 

The theme of the book fair was a golden 
harvest of books with a color scheme of 
orange, gray, and yellow. Each school dec- 
orated its own booth with attractive hand 
painted murals, some of them on the autu- 
mal theme with pennants displaying the 
school colors. 

The schools participating were McBride, 
St. Mark's, Laboure, St. Elizabeth's Acad- 
emy, St. John’s, Ursuline Academy, St. Jo- 
seph’s Academy, and St. Anthony's, all in 
St. Louis; Mercy High in University City; 
and St.°Teresa’s Academy and St. Mary's 
of East St. Louis. 

lt was hoped that many people would 
buy books for Christmas presents. Except 
for Lumen books and Catechetical Guild 
books, all orders were given to these local 
dealers: B. Herder, Dunne, The Center, 
Queen's Work, and St. Louis News Com- 
pany 


The participants were enthusiastic sales- 
men for they sold 450 books and racks of 
pamphlets, showing a sales total of $808. 
The student cashier was kept busy recording 
the sales of the other student library help- 
ers. 


The speakers for the afternoon were Rev. 
John Bannon, S.J., Head of the History De- 
partment of St. Louis University, who spoke 
on the importance of people reading books 
for enjoyment, clean enjoyment. The stu- 
dent staff of the St. Mark's school paper 
interviewed a well-known writer of his- 
torical novels, Shirley Seifert. Margaret 
Kelly, author of Starring You, gave an in- 
formal talk to the older girls. 


In the afternoon also there were film strip 
shows on the primary and secondary levels 
and a story hour by Mrs. V. Sirolas, Chil- 
dren’s Librarian of the Sherman Park Branch 
of the St. Louis Public Library. 


In the evening Rev. Herbert O'H. Walker, 
S.J., editor of the Queen's Work, talked on 
the place of good books in the apostolate. 
Mr. Louis M. Nourse, Head Librarian of 
the St. Louis Public Library, extolled Catho- 
lic literature and Catholic libraries highly. 
Brother J. Sylvester, F.S.C., praised the par- 
ticipants and the speakers for their fine work 
in the book fair and asked all present to look 
forward to Catholic Book Week as another 
occasion to do good. Classical music re- 
cordings were played throughout the after- 
noon. 


A Washington University art student, 
Miss Jeana Dale, cut a beautiful silhouette 
for the display. There was a display of old 
German and Latin books, selling at one 
dollar each, a cheap price for their rarity. 


The Greater St. Louis Unit of the C.L.A. 
has put its best foot forward. Let's hope 
it does even better next year. This activity 
is certainly apostolic in its striving to instill 
responsibility into the heads of high school 
students and their parents for the tone of 
their reading matter. Reading shapes one’s 
character. If one reads the best books, he 
will develop into a noble personality. 


It is the fondest hope of the Greater St. 
Louis Unit of the C.L.A. that others try to 
put on a similar book fair for the first time 
and spread this apostolic practice across our 
nation. 


BROTHER RICHARD MIDDLETON, S.M. 
Central Catholic High School 
East St. Louis, Illinois 
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Parish Libraries 


Monica L. Longfield, Editor 
Parish Library Chairman, Madison Diocese 
2022 Rusk Street, Madison 4, Wisconsin 


An Arm-Chair Workshop of Library Helps 


From the Pacific Coast comes some interesting 
material on parish libraries. The Los Angeles 
Archdiocesan Confraternity of Christian Doctrine 
has 62 parish libraries. The Confraternity has 
mimeographed material available to help promote 
parish libraries. We quote from the circular: 

A. AIMS AND PURPOSES OF PARISH LI- 
BRARIES as phase of adult education of 
the Confraternity of Christian Doctrine. 

To create more and better Catholics. 

2. To awaken, form and reform a totally Cath- 
olic intellect and mature Catholic outlook. 

3. To make available at a minimum cost the 
best of the past and present in Catholic 
literature for all the members of a parish. 

4. To make accessible for all Catholics answ- 
ers to questions of dogma, Church history, 
liturgy, devotions, the lives of saints, the 
spiritual life, and the position of the Church 
on the questions of the day. 

5. To equip the parish to be the Catholic’s 
cultural center. 

6. To provide a continuity of instruction for 
Convert-Inquirer classes, study clubs, and 
information centers for those attending 
non-Catholic high schools and universities. 

7. To promote means of more Catholics be- 
coming lay missioners. 

8. As a positive means of off-setting material- 
istic ideas of the day. 

9. For the promotion of spiritual reading and 
the proof of its fascination for all. 

10. To be the means by which more souls are 
brought to know and love God with their 
whole minds. 

11. To deepen and enrich the spirit of Chris- 
tianity of the community by being a spirit- 
ual arsenal.” 


Their suggestions for charging are: 

1. $2.00 a year subscription fee for all books 
wanted for a two-week period—2 cents 
a day for overdue books. 

2. Daily rental of one or two cents a day, 
and registration fee of 25 cents. 


A recommendation is also made that the li- 
brary be open for a three-hour period Sunday 
mornings, and one evening a week after some 
services. 

Here is what they suggest on PUBLICITY: 

1. Publicity by frequent announcement from 

pulpit, mentioning the hours the library 

is open, and occasionally bringing a par- 
ticular book to the attention of the con- 
gregation. 

2. Use of colorful book jackets, tacked to a 

bulletin board and placed in the vestibule 

of the church. 

3. Selection of weekly quotation by librarian 
to be placed in parish bulletin. 

4. Have the librarian or a member of the 
library give brief talks on the purpose of 
the library, Catholic reading, or book re- 
views before Mothers Club, Altar Society, 
or any parish group. 


They also make available a list of fifty basic 
CATHOLIC LIBRARY WORLD 


books which can be obtained from their Con- 
fraternity Office in Los Angeles. In 1952 they 
issued a mimeographed “List of Suggested Books 
for Parish Libraries,” starting with THE HOLY 
BIBLE (any authorized edition), which list to- 
talled 322 books, under the following classifica. 
tions: 

1. Szcred Scripture & Biblical studies (10) 

2. Christology, Mariology, Devotional, Ascet- 
ical (47) 
Philosophy, Theology, History (53) 
Marriage and the Family (20) 
Biography (76) 
Fiction (58) 
General Topics (14) 
History, Current Events (28) 
Literature (16) 


List gave author, title, publisher and price. 

Mention was also made of a book entitled 
“The Small Public Library” (author not given), 
available through the Borromeo Guild of Los 
Angeles at a cost of $1.50—'‘The best handbook 
for novice librarians in learning simplified tech- 
nique as well as list of necessary supplies.” The 
location of some of their parish libraries were 
cited: A shelf-lined room at the rectory; patio 
of the church; social hall rooms; special room 
of its own in new building; in a building adija- 
cent to church used for organization meetings. 

The Los Angeles Archdiocesan Confraternity 
publishes a monthly printed bulletin “Confratern- 
ity Notes.” The December issue carried a front 
page article (two pages in length) “Books in 
the Lives of Children” by Sister M. Patricia, 
I.H.M., M.A., Director of Teacher Training, Im- 
maculate Heart College, which suggested old 
and new favorites that will live for years, for 
Christmas buying and home use. 


REPAIRING BOOKS: Are you familiar with 
the new product “Norbond” put out by the 
Demco Library Supplies of Madison, Wisconsin? 
Comes in 8 oz. jars at $1.95 and in quarts at 
$5.75. This is a liquid plastic concentrate which 
revises book maintenance, and reduces the work 
to unbelievable simplicity. The general uses of 
NORBOND cover repair of backs of books; cov- 
ers torn loose; loose or torn pages; grouping to- 
gether magazines or pamphlets, and many other 
things described and pictured in their booklet. 
About March Ist a new and up-to-the-minute 
catalog on LIBRARY SUPPLIES will be issued 
by Demco Library Supplies (address, Madison, 
Wis., or New Haven, Conn. ). 


THIRTY-THREE STIMULANTS TO CATH- 
OLIC THOUGHT IN 1953. Do hope this cir- 
cular came to your attention, and that you 
brought it to the attention of your readers. A 
few copies are still available from the Catholic 
Library Assn., 209 Vine Ave., Park Ridge, Illi- 


nois. 


An excellent squib for your parish bulletin: 
“What do you know about your patron saint? 
The answer can be found in your parish | 
brary.” 
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Chosen For Parish Libraries 


JOAN O'CALLAGHAN AND 
RITA KECKEISSEN 
St. Peter's Library, New York 


BONNIWELL, William R., O.P., Margaret 
of Metola. Kenedy, 1952. $2.50 


Biography of the blind, deformed Margaret in 
whom a great soul lived, an example of the 
power of God’s grace. ‘Well written; excellent 
historical background. Good for general read- 


ing. 


COOGAN, Aloysius F. Forty Steps to Eas- 
ter. Bruce, 1952. $2.50 


A collection of practical and inspiring medi- 
tations for the ordinary layman. Light in style. 


COSGROVE, John J. Cedars of Lebanon. 
McMullen, 1952. 490 p. $3.50 


Incidents of the gospel and later works of the 
apostles are woven into the historical background 
of a lengthy and somewhat contrived novel. 


FITZGERALD, Brassil. Onward Mr. Casey: 
the Misadventures of a Gentle Man. New- 
man, 1952. 249 p. $3.00 


A series of pleasant stories about the charming 
Mr. Casey, his family and friends. Fine light 
reading. 


HOWELL, S.J., Clifford. Of Sacraments and 
Sacrifice. Liturgical Press, 1952. 171 p. 
$2.50 


Stimulating chapters in language for the lay- 
man on grace, the sacraments and the Mass. A 
notable contribution to books on liturgical liv- 
ing. A study outline makes it ideal for study 
club use. Both for those who already love the 
liturgy and for those who have no “liturgical 
background,” this book cannot be recommended 
too highly. 


MASSE, S.J., Benjamin L. (ed) The Catho- 
lic Mind through Fifty Years 1903-1953. 
American Press; 681 p. $5.00 


_ Selections from the Catholic Mind in such 
fields as doctrine, education, human rights, labor, 
economics, war, science, arts and letters, etc. Each 
section is prefaced by short apposite quotations 
from papal and episcopal documents. Excellent 
for the reference shelf on social studies. 


MERTON, Thomas. The Sign of Jonas. 
Harcourt, 1953. 362 p. $3.50 


Merton's journal covering the past ten years, 
and redolent of the quiet of the Trappist cloister. 
Notes on his writing and on life at Gethsemani 
interspersed with meditative entries. For all who 
enjoyed The Seven Storey Mountain. 


WA RD, Maisie (ed) Be Not Solicitous. 

Sheed & Ward, 1953. 254 p. $3 
__ A series of essays by mothers and fathers show- 
ing the providence of God as the bulwark of 
Christian family life. Prefaced by the editor's 
plea for the family” in the face of present day 
forces which operate against it. Especially good 
for parents. 
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@ SUMMER SCHOOL INFORMATION @ 


ACCREDITED CATHOLIC LIBRARY 
SCHOOLS 


The Board of Education for Librarianship has 
classified and accredited the following library 
schools under the Minimum Requirements for 
Library Schools adopted by the ALA Council in 
October 1933." The status and classification of 
these library schools as of August 1948 will con- 
tinue without change until accrediting procedures 
under the standards for Accreditation adopted 
by the ALA Council on July 13, 1951, can be 
resumed. Because many schools have changed 
their curricula since 1948, full information about 
admission requirements, programs and degrees of- 
fered should be obtained from the library schools. 

Schools are listed alphabetically by the name 
in common usage followed by location dates of 
establishment and full accreditation, 1948 classi- 
fication and administrative officers.” 


CATHOLIC UNIVERSITY OF AMERICA, De- 
partment of Library Science, Washington, D.C. 
Est. 1938; provisionally acc. 1941-48; acc. 1948. 
Type Il. Rev. James J. Kortendick, S.S., Head. 


MARYWOOD COLLEGE, Department of Li- 
brarianship, Scranton, Pa. Est. 1939; Acc. 
1946. Type Ill. Sister M. Norberta, Director. 


OUR LADY OF THE LAKE COLLEGE, De- 
partment of Library Science, San Antonio, Tex. 
Est. 1931; acc. 1943. Type II. Sister Francis 
Clare, Director. 


ROSARY COLLEGE, Department of Library Sci- 
ence, River Forest, Ill. Est. 1930; acc. 1938. 
Type III. Sister Mary Luella, Director. 


COLLEGE OF ST. CATHERINE, Department of 
Library Science. St. Paul, Minn. Est. 1929; 
acc. 1931; Type III. Sister Marie Cecilia Mar- 
zolf, Director. 


of the ALA Fifty-fifth Annual Conference, 
Pp. 

2Admission to the first professional curriculum offered 
by Type I and Type II library schools required a_bache- 
lor’s degree. Type I library schools offered also advanced 
programs leading to higher degrees. Type III library 
schools included the first professional curriculum within 
the four undergraducte college years. 


WORKSHOP ON LIBRARY 
MANAGEMENT 


“Management Research in Library Administra- 
tion”, a three-week workshop adapting modern 
management principles to library operation, will 
be offered July 6-24 by the School of Library 
Science at Western Reserve University, Cleveland, 
Ohio, as announced by Dean Jesse H. Shera. 

Leader of the intensive program for library 
administrators will be Dr. Ralph Robert Shaw, 
librarian of the U. S. Department of Agriculture. 

Two semester hours of academic credit will be 
offered for the course, with tuition being $40. 
Registration will be limited to 25 persons. 

Applications, which must be filed before May 
1 should include a statement of training beyond 
the baccalaureate degree, professional library ex- 
perience, other qualifying experience or publica- 
tions, and an outline of problems in library ad- 
ministration which the applicant is particularly 
interested in investigating. Address: Admission 
Office, Western Reserve University, Cleveland 6, 
Ohio. 
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Page for Hospital Librarians 


SERVING THE SICK* 
by Lillian M. Irish 


. . . While the Catholic Women’s Club of 
Syracuse is over thirty-two years old, it was only 
eight years ago that we started our circulating and 
reference library, which is open to the public. 
We are all volunteer workers with no library 
training or experience. Nevertheless, we have 
succeeded in giving the library a sufficiently pro- 
fessional air that, as one newcomer remarked 
when she came in, “It gives you confidence.” 

We started with about fifty old books—and no 
money. Now we have over 1800 volumes—and 
no money. Although our library has a compre- 
hensive program, in serving the sick we have no 
formal program and no definite plan. We 
merely try to do the little things that come to our 
attention. 

For instance, a few years ago I sent MURDER 
IN A NUNNERY to a friend in the tuberculosis 
sanatorium in Syracuse. In thanking me the 
young lady said that it was very refreshing after 
the books she had been reading. Most of the 
books in the sanatorium library and those given 
to the patients as gifts were of the best selling 
variety and were not very edifying. 

At the next meeting of the library committee 
of the Catholic Women’s Club we discussed that 
matter and decided we could do a little some- 
thing about it. Each month, when selecting 
books to purchase for our own library, we would 
select just one “refreshing” book to present to 
the patients’ library at the sanatorium. 

In selecting the books, we keep in mind the 
wide variety of tastes found in such a group of 
people and aim to send books which are new 
and entertaining: If we send DAN ENGLAND 
AND THE NOONDAY DEVIL one month, we 
send the SEA AROUND US the next. After a 
book like THE WORLD'S FIRST LOVE by 
Bishop Sheen, we send something like one of 
Tom Meany’s baseball stories. 

The patients’ library and the individual patients 
are still getting the best sellers from the usual 
sources. However, during the past five years 
they have received in addition sixty books from 
us—books which are refreshing. Very few of 
these titles would be in that library had that pa- 
tient not made that particular remark to me. 

About four years ago a social worker at the 
same sanatorium asked the Catholic Women’s 
Club to provide volunteers to take books from the 
patients’ library at the sanatorium to patients in 
the various buildings. She said that they had a 
fair library, but not enough help to get the books 
to the patients and back to the library. She added 
that a number of organizations had undertaken 
to do this but after a week or so had given up. 

The club accepted the project and assigned it 
to the library committee. We gathered a few 
girls who were interested and invited a priest 
who had been a patient in the sanatorium to give 
us a little talk. He explained some of the dif- 
ficulties we would encounter, and pointed out 

*Paper delivered at the 26th Annual Conference of 


the CLA in New York. Miss Irish is librarian of the 
Catholic Women's Club in Syracuse, New York. 
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Lucy A. Latini, Editor 
Providence Hospital, Portland, Ove. 
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some of the possibilities of such an undertaking 
for apostles of good reading. 

Each girl is assigned a specific ward. She 
tries to go once a week at times other than visit- 
ing hours. She carries books from the sanatorium 
library to patients in her ward and takes back to 
the library books that are no longer wanted. 

It often happens that just about the time a 
girl has gained the confidence and love of the 
patients, she starts to raise a family, or her work 
takes her out of town. It is not easy to replace 
one of these self-sacrificing workers. But we 
have managed to keep going now for four years. 
This is self-effacing as well as self-sacrificing work 
as these girls go quietly about it without receiy- 
ing of wanting any recognition. We have asked 
the club’s publicity chairman to avoid all reference 
to this service in any press, radio or TV pro- 
grams. 

We consider this a very important assignment 
because T.B. patients usually remain a long time 
and their need for this loving service is usually 
greater than in the case of patients who are in a 
hospital for an operation or because of an acute 
illness. Their need for suitable reading and for 
friendly visits is great also because of the periodic 
moods of depression which seem typical of peo- 
ple afflicted with this disease. 

Of course, these visits meant a great deal even 
to the patients who read nothing but murder 
thrillers. Once in a while the laugh is on us 
when we realize that someone has had us toting 
back and forth historical novels, or something 
more ponderous, fearing we might stop dropping 
in if we knew he never read anything but his 
horror books. 

These two examples will serve to illustrate the 
statement that we try to do the little things that 
come to our attention. But sometimes I think 
that our greatest service to the sick is in merely 
being a Catholic library where people can bor- 
row books for their friends who are sick and 
where they can get ideas for books to present to 
the sick. 

The number of requests we get to suggest books 
for people with nervous disorders makes us wish 
we were competent bibliotherapists. We know 
of cases where our books were used by a thought- 
ful borrower to supply the reading matter which 
assisted in bringing about the recovery of a friend 
who was ill. 

I have in mind one case in particular—a phy- 
sician who had a serious breakdown following 
an operation. Because of a situation in her 
home, her friends did not feel welcome and when 
she needed friends most, she was quite alone. 
She had an active intellect which was going 
awry for lack of exercise and stimulation, and 
she was losing her faith, One of her patients 
started to take her an armful of books from our 
library. 

One day when this young lady made her call, 
the doctor was not in. She had gone to church— 
to confession. The doctor gives the credit for 
her present healthy condition to the young friend, 
and the young friend repeatedly has expressed 
gratitude that she knew where to come for the 
right kind of books. 
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A Page 2, School Librarians 


PUBLIC LIBRARY-CATHOLIC SCHOOL 
RELATIONSHIPS 


Recently we had occasion to think through 
the present and future relationships between the 
public library and our Catholic schools. On the 
elementary level, this relationship is often a di- 
rect one with children going to the library for 
instruction, story-telling, book talks or to ex- 
change books. The school may receive baskets of 
books on a definite schedule, these books to sup- 
plement the reading but not the curriculum of 
the school. On the high school level, it is cus- 
tomary for students to make use of the public li- 
brary for reference and research. On both levels 
we find teachers availing themselves of the re- 
sources of the public library for curricular and 
professional reading. 

Ir is evident that there are many services avail- 
able to Catholic schools from the public library. 
Every survey we have seen would indicate that our 
schools are not making use of these services. Be- 
cause Catholics in general tend to live in cities 
where public library service is best organized, we 
are essentially doing ourselves an injustice by not 
using the good will which public librarians have 
towards our Catholic schools and children. While 
we have no substantial data for determining the 
efficiency of our school libraries, it is the writer's 
impression that only half of our high schools 
have satisfactory libraries and that a library in 
the elementary school is still an object of pleasant 
surprise. This is not a particular indictment of 
Catholic schools as public schools tend to follow 
the same pattern. 

The point of these remarks is to remind school 
librarians of several trends in public library and 
school relationships which can be detrimental to 
the interests of Catholics. The totalitarian atti- 
tude toward education demonstrated by public 
school educators (note Conant’s cry of “divisive- 
ness”) reflects itself in the library field. Library 
literature and education literature contain a sur- 
prising number of references to the total edu- 
cational function of the public schools. The local 
Board of Education and superintendent of schools 
would be in charge of all educational agencies— 
schools, libraries, parks, museums. An effort was 
made some years ago to have the Public Library 
of the District of Columbia become part of the 
public schools. A recommendation recently was 
made in a Maryland county that the county su- 
perintendent of schools be in charge of libraries 
and recreational agencies. It should be noted 
that many large cities in Michigan, Ohio, In- 
diana and several other states are school district 
libraries with the superintendent of public schools 
in actual or nominal charge of public libraries. 
To date we know of only one nonCatholic edu- 
cator, the late Dr. Featherstone of Columbia, who 
has protested this totalitarian trend. 

_ Librarians have also showed a similar inclina- 
ton. In the recent Los Angeles survey, Dr. 
tfenne of the Graduate Library School in Chi- 
cago, recommended that the public library dis- 
continue all school library work. In a survey of 
Madison, Wisconsin, the public library did just 
rat but to date we do not know its effect upon 
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the Catholic schools in that city. Racine, Wis- 
consin, stopped its operation of junior and senior 
high school libraries." Faced with increasing 
school demands, some public libraries view their 
budgets with concern as they must serve the 
adult clientele. We should not expect when 
Schools Divisions are abolished that we are going 
to receive preferential treatment. We might in 
areas with a favorable climate of opinion and 
where there are many Catholic schools. But 
someone is sure to raise the objection of public 
funds being spent for a special interest group. It 
is clear that there are three tasks ahead for us: 
1) to make a national survey of our school li- 
braries and to include in this survey an inquiry 
of public library-Catholic school relationships. 2) 
to think seriously of organizing coordinated dioc- 
esan library services with a centralized agency for 
purchasing and processing materials, advising and 
otherwise servicing libraries. Sister M. Tobias 
Schneider has done a magnificient job in gathering 
preliminary data. 3) to encourage in every way 
possible the use of the public library, to demon- 
strate our appreciation of good will, to invite 
these librarians to our unit meetings, to organize 
liaison groups and to formulate definite policies 
of cooperation. 

We realize that in the expansion of our Catho- 
lic school system and in the gigantic effort to 
take care of millions of Catholic children, some 
things have to be left until tomorrow—the rainy 
day that never comes. But unless we act in this 
area, we may find it “later than you think”. 


CROSS REFERENCE x Xx 


Dear Mr. Hurley: 

In response to your request in “Talking Shop” 
(CLW, Feb. 1953) for comments on the four 
titles you picked from the “ ‘Supplement’ to the 
Catholic Supplement” (CLW, Dec. 1952) may 
I start the ball rolling with the following ob- 
servations? 1. The list of recommended “Cath- 
olic” titles was chosen by the Catholic Supple- 
ment Committee on the basis of positive useful- 
ness to high-school students, in an attempt to 
focus attention on titles in the main catalog 
which would certainly have appeared in the 
Supplement if duplication were permitted by the 
publisher. In the cover letter sent the Commit- 
tee with the initial checklist, attention was called 
to Gray's Adam of the Road in this wise: “One 
at least of these titles, E. J. Gray's Adam of the 
Road, is on Mr. Hurley's list of ‘not recom- 
mended’ titles. I know that many Catholic li- 
braries use this title advantageously; I shall be 
glad to know your feeling about it.” The unani- 
mous votes of the Committee, plus comments ap- 
pended in several instances, left no doubt of their 
approval of this title. 

2. The votes of the SCHSL titles under con- 
sideration by fourteen members of the Supple- 
ment Committee represented not alone the judg- 
ments of these fourteen but in several cases a 


1Editor’s note: The public schools of Chic recently 
cancelled an agreement whereby the Chicago blic Li 
brary supplied and supervised professional assistants in 
the public high schools. 
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consensus of high-school librarians belonging to a 
particular Community. 

3. The Committee feels that a single regret- 
table sentence or incident or condition of Catholic 
history does not necessarily vitiate a book’s overall 
usefulness for high-school students. Such may be 
found in the four titles you cite, in varying de- 
grees, as e.g. in Adam of the Road where, page 
238, the major part of one sentence—in an other- 
wise thoroughly friendly book—is embarrassing 
and a too sweeping. 

now you must agree with the policy of se- 
lection in principle, or there would not have been 
found in your “Talking Shop” (CLW, Jan 1953) 
Sister Annette’s enthusiastic commendation of 
Coatsworth’s Door to the North in which the 
priest attached to the expedition, a holy and 
zealous man, is also the glutton of the crew; 
nor Means’ Silver Fleece in which chilling refer- 
ences to the Inquisition in Mexico are unneces- 
sarily dragged into an excellent story of early 
California. 

4. More puzzling is your rejection of When 
Knights Were Bold. This title is recommended 
for collateral reading in vol. 1, p. 402, of the 
Catholic High School Literature series prepared 
by the Committee on Affiliation of the Catholic 
University of America for the Revision of Eng- 
lish Curricula, whose expressed purpose is to 
“offer a Catholic approach to the study of litera- 
ture.” (It is the series whose editor thanks 
Richard James Hurley and others for suggestions 
and kind enouragement, remember?) I think 
we can accept as fact that (1) editors of and 
contributors to such series with such announced 
objectives have carefully screened all titles recom- 
mended, and (2) that conscientious librarians at- 


tempt to make available the collateral reading 


recommended. This apart from the fact that 
some of our CS Committee found the title so 
important that they double-starred it. I do not 
believe that Catholic adolescents need fear the 
truth, do you? 

It is healthy to think independently on sub- 
jects like this one, and to air possible disagree- 
ments, citing chapter and verse. I hope many of 
the numerous readers of your interesting page 
in CLW may express themselves on the question. 
And I hope, too, that the very real capabilities 
and experience found among our Catholic high- 
school librarians may be canalized toward some 
of the pressing problems which confront the 
Catholic Library Association at this time. 

Sincerely yours, 

HELEN L. BUTLER, Chairman, 
CLA Committee on the Catholic 
Supplement, SCHSL. 


Dear Mr. Hurley: 

In the February issue of The Catholic Library 
World you asked for comments on four titles 
from the “Supplement to the Catholic Supple- 
ment,” to which you seemed to have some ob- 
jection. In 1950 I wrote you protesting your 
listing Adam of the Road among your books 
“not recommended for Catholic schools.” 

I am glad to see the four books recommended, 
especially Adam of the Road and Judith of France. 
We find both books-valuable as supplementary 
reading for history classes. I have read them 
carefully and have checked the facts with Catho- 
lic authorities as much as possible. They pre- 
sent a fair picture of the Church and treat Church 
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matters with respect. In LaSalle and the Grane 
Enterprise the author surely makes clear that one 
or a few Jesuits do not represent the Order. The 
unfavorable opinions of priests were voiced by 
Tonty who was obviously anti-clerical. In Wher 
Knights Were Bold, we have again an author 
treating with respect and restraint a belief she 
does not share. What more can we ask? Surely 
we cannot expect books to portray all Catholics 
as perfect and infallible—that would not be the 
truth. Besides, such presentation of Church his 
tory is dangerous: it leaves our students help- 
less when faced with either sincere or heckling 
questions on the facts of history. 

So, again I say, it gives me great pleasure 
to see these four titles on a recommended list 
Very truly yours, 

SISTER AVILA, C.S.J., Librarian, 
St. Joseph's Academy, St. Paul 2, Minn. 


LISTS and LISTS and SUCH 


As usual we welcomed the arrival of Sister 
Stella Maris, THE CATHOLIC BOOKLIST 1953. 
Clara Kircher, an old friend of ours, has done 
her usual efficient work in compiling the Chil- 
drens and Young Peoples Section. We also 
recommend every book she lists. High School 
librarians will find some of the other sections as 
Biography, Fiction, Literature, History and Re- 
ligion of real help. Another list is BOOKS 
FOR BROTHERHOOD FOR ADULTS AND 
CHILDREN published by the National Confer- 
ence of Christians and Jews (381 4th Ave. N.Y. 
16) Laurence Leavey, our former Executive Sec- 
retary, and Father Gardiner of America, con- 
tributed the Catholic titles. Have you seen the 
reprint FLAGS OF ALL NATIONS from Comp- 
ton’s Pictured Encyclopedia? It is superb with 
excellent color work and complete in coverage. 
We also recommend to your attention their 
SUMMARY OF THE CONTINUOUS BUILD- 
ING PROGRAM 1949-53. A batch of material 
also arrived from Childcraft through the good 
offices of Mrs. Rossell. As we have children in 
school in the lower elementary grades, we find 
their publications of especial interest, CREATIVE 
OCCUPATIONS I and II have dozens of ideas 
for making simple things. WHAT CAN I DO 
NOW, MOTHER? is filled with indoor playtime 
suggestions. 

THROUGH THE YEAR WITH CHILD- 
CRAFT is a monthly bulletin with ideas for cele- 
brating birthdays and holidays, puzzles, games, 
stories and activities, all attractively illustrated. 


CLA Makes The Sign 

Have you seen the librarians in the March, 
1953, issue of The Sign? Mr. Alphonse A. 
Trezza, chairman of the Philadelphia Area 
Unit and chairman of the College Libraries 
Round Table has a whole page. His work 
in the Philadelphia Area Unit of CLA is 
especially commended. 

Mrs. Mary McNiff, wife of Harvard's 
first Catholic librarian, a cataloger and an 
author is featured on the facing page. In 
spite of her many book interests and works 
of Catholic Action, Mrs. McNiff insists that 
her first occupation is as “a full-time house- 
keeper and mother.” 
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Sister Mary Reparata, O.P. 
Rosary College, River Forest, Illinois 


THE COMMONWEALTH AND THE COMMON GOOD 
A READING LIST 


The following titles, compiled by the staff of the Marywood College Library, are rec- 
ommended by your 1953 Conference speakers. 


GENERAL 


CATHOLIC CHURCH. POPE. Social 
Wellsprings . . . [ed.] by Joseph Husslein. 
Bruce, 1940-42. 2 v. 


Social encyclicals of Popes Leo XIII and Pius 
XI on many phases of contemporary life, in- 
cluding labor, government, marriage, international 
relations and communism. The historical back- 
ground and summary for each document, marginal 
headings and indexes makes for easy use. 


CATHOLIC CHURCH IN THE UNITED 
STATES. BISHOPS. Our Bishops Speak; 
National Pastorals and Annual Statements 
of the Hierarchy of the United States .. . 
1919-1951. Ed. by Raphael M. Huber. 
Bruce, 1952. 402 p. 

Analyses and recommended practice on the in- 
ternational order, marriage and the family, in- 
terracialism, education, organized labor and the 


worker, social reconstruction, and many other 
aspects of American social action. 


CRONIN, JOHN FRANCIS. Catholic So- 
cial Principles, The Social Teachings of 
the Catholic Church Applied to American 
Economic Life. Bruce, 1950. 803 p. 


A college economics text based on the social 
writings and addresses of the last five pontiffs. 
Chapters begin with excerpts from encyclicals and 
application is made to current American economic 
conditions. The middle way is stressed through- 
out. 


HAAS, FRANCIS JOSEPH, Bp. Man and 
Society. 2d. ed. Appleton-Century-Crofts, 
1952. 554 p. 

A college sociology text which examines man’s 
personal, social, familial, economic, occupational, 
and political life. Particularly interesting are the 
Bishop's views on current controversial questions. 


MIHANOVICH, CLEMENT SIMON. Cur- 
rent Social Problems. Chapters on Em- 
ployment and Race, by Joseph Schuyler. 
Bruce, 1950. 542 p. 

An introductory college text on America’s ma- 
jor problems, developed in harmony with Chris- 
‘tan principles but based largely on factual data. 
ae by striking charts, graphs and picto- 
graphs. 


POWERS, FRANCIS JOSEPH (ed.) Papal 
Pronouncements on the Political Order. 
Newman, 1952. 245 p. 


Selected excerpts, topically arranged, from papal 
documents, messages and allocutions, 1871-1951, 
on the interrelations of citizens, state and Church. 


WARD, LEO RICHARD. The American 
Apostolate; American Catholics in the 
Twentieth Century. Newman, 1952. 298 

The status of the Church in America at mid- 
century is discussed by 18 specialists in education, 
family, racial problems, labor, liturgy and art, 
youth organizations, press and communications, 
and other fields. Growth and achievements are 
clearly shown, but no cause for complacency ex- 
ists. 


CHRISTIAN CULTURE 


ANDERSON, ROBERT GORDON. Bio- 
graphy of a Cathedral. Longmans, 1944. 
496 p. 

Symbol of Christian creativeness, the story of 
the Cathedral of Notre Dame includes also the 
history of Christian doctrine, liturgy, vestments, 
music and architecture. 


ANDERSON, ROBERT GORDON. City 
and the Cathedral. Longmans, 1948. 
337 p. 


The social and cultural history of 13th-century 
Europe, focusing upon Paris and the Cathedral 
and showing the revival of learning and the 
growth of universities, the making of books, in- 
tellectual giants of the century, saints and scoun- 
drels, city planning, justice and the law, armor- 
ers, glass workers and masons, “in the Middle 
Ages at their high tide.” 


DAWSON, CHRISTOPHER HENRY. Re- 
ligion and Culture. Sheed, 1948. 225 p. 


In the way of life known as culture, religion 
has ever been both a moving and a unifying 
force, as shown by sociological and anthropolo- 
gical data drawn from many civilizations, both 
primitive and highly developed. It has shaped 
basic patterns for social thought, customs and 
institutions. 
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DAWSON, CHRISTOPHER HENRY. Re- 
ligion and the Rise of Western Culture. 
Sheed, 1950. 286 p. 


. . . medieval culture was the matrix in 
which the Western type was formed and the 
ultimate source of the new forces that have moved 
and transformed the world.” The impact of re- 
ligion on this culture from the fall of Rome to 
the end of the 13th century is factually told. 


MUNTSCH, ALBERT. The Church and 
Civilization. Bruce, 1936. 138 p. 


Religion in its relations to social progress, con- 
trol and action, and its contributions to freedom, 
education, suffering and happiness. 


PERNOUD, REGINE. Glory of the Medie- 
val World; tr. by Joyce Emerson. Roy, 
1950. 266 p. 


A vivid picture of the Middle Ages: social 
organization, feudal system, rural and city life, 
relations with king, continent and Church, schools, 
arts and sciences, and the medieval mind. The 
author insists that people of the time lived more 
comfortably than did those of the 16th and subse- 
quent centuries to our own time. 


SOROKIN, PITRIM A. Crisis of Our Age. 
Dutton, 1941. 338 p. 


Every culture may appear in one of three 
forms:  ideational (God-centered), sensory 
(sense-centered) or a fusion of the two-idealistic 
(the highest stage). Western culture, having 
lost the original creativity of its sensate stage, is 
beginning to destroy itself. It must either swing 
back to the ideational or forward to the idealistic, 
to prevent sterility and extinction. 


WALSH, JAMES JOSEPH. Thirteenth, the 
Greatest of Centuries. 12th ed. McMul- 
len, 1952. 490 p. 


The classic work on medieval culture which 
bears testimony to the Church as the greatest 
force in European civilization. 


WALSH, JAMES JOSEPH. World's Debt 
to the Catholic Church. Stratford, 1924. 
319 p. op. 

“Architecture, painting, sculpture, music, poetry 
and the arts and crafts are indebted to the Church 
for constant inspiration . . . The arts have been 
re-created over and over again, poetry provided 


with lofty motives and the drama re-born in 
the service of the Church.” 


WARD, BARBARA. “Christianity and Hu- 
man Rights.” Atlantic Monthly 180:38- 
41 December 1947. 


Since Western democracy came from a pro- 
foundly religious culture; since Christianity and 
democracy have so far been inseparable; and 
since certain basic Christian beliefs are indis- 
pensable to democracy, the author concludes it 
is unlikely that democracy can survive without 
Christian faith and heroic souls. 
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WATKIN, EDWARD INGRAM. Cathe 
lic Art and Culture. Sheed, 1944. 226 p 


Religious esthetics which sees the Christian 
mind reaching up in the early centuries to God, 
broadening out to absorb Graeco-Latin culture 
during the Renaissance; and fusing both into 
one culture during the 16-17th century Baroque 
age, only to break apart in succeeding centuries 


HONESTY IN PUBLIC OFFICE 


CONNELL, FRANCIS JEREMIAH. Moral; 
in Politics and Professions; A Guide for 
Catholics in Public Life. Newman, 1946. 
187 p. 

For Catholics occupying posts of authority and 
influence in the community, Father Connell ap- 
plies fixed standards of right and wrong to the 
problems confronting them. Particularly helpful 
is the chapter, “Graft and Commutative Justice” 
which points out to the grafter, among other 
things, the obligation of restitution. Recom- 
mended readings are found in notes appended to 
each chapter. 


DOUGLAS, PAUL HOWARD. Ethics in 
Harvard University Press, 


Government. 
1952. 114 p. 


The chairman of a Senate subcommittee on 
ethics in government contrasts current political 
moral standards with those of earlier years; and 
recommends a series of institutional changes af- 
fecting administrators, legislators and elected of- 
ficials. Simple, realistic and significant. 


GRAHAM, GEORGE ADAMS. Morality 
in American Politics. Random House, 
1952. 337 p. 


A consultant for the Douglas subcommittee an- 
alyzes integrity and efficiency in American gov- 
ernment. He points out that ethical issues are 
often by-passed or minimized; that the American 
pattern of specialization, regional loyalties and 
pressure groups often interferes with over-all 
loyalties; that the unfavorable opinion of politics 
as a career results in poor candidates for office 
at the lower levels. 


HILLENBRAND, MARTIN J. Power and 
Morals. Columbia University Press, 1949. 
217 p. 

An officer in the U.S. Foreign Service main- 
tains in a scholarly treatise that both politics and 
power must stem from recognition of the value 
of the individual; and that the only valid ethical 
policy which will ensure this is one based on 
the natural law. 


KELLER, JAMES GREGORY. Govern- 
ment Is Your Business. Doubleday, 1951. 
362 p. 

In line with the Christopher thesis that the 
good one person does has far-reaching conse- 
quences, Father Keller maintains there is a basic 
and positive service to be performed by each 
individual in his own governmental unit and in 
his work unit as well. Addressed to the average 
citizen. 


BRIEN, JOHN ANTHONY. Graft Is 
Your Business; What You Can Do About 
It. Queen's Work, 1950. (pamphlet) 


“Naming names, the author points out that 
-raft is a sin which menaces democracy, and of- 
‘ers concrete realizable remedies to prevent dis- 
honesty in office.” Catholic Supplement 


RYAN, J. A. and BOLAND, F. J. Catholic 
Principles of Politics. Macmillan, 1940. 
366 p. 

General principles applying to relations between 
government and the governed, the nature and 
obligation of civil laws, duties and rights of in- 
dividuals, international relations, Catholicism and 
Americanism. 


VOORHIS, HORACE JEREMIAH. CaAris- 
tian in Politics. Association Press, 1951. 
136 p. 


A former Congressman looks at the problems 
of a political career and declares government must 
operate in accordance with the Ten Command- 
ments, and that government begins in the local 
community “where Christian relationships can 
develop best and most deeply.” Essentially the 
solution is to make sure that moral law takes 
precedence over selfish will-to-power, and that 
institutions be initiated or supported which 
strengthen the moral law. 


LABOR 
| AMERICAN BUSINESS LEADERS] Hu- 


man Relations in Modern Business. Pren- 
tice-Hall, 1950. 


Recommended by Father Kleinz; not available 
for annotating. 


BAERWALD, FRIEDRICH. Fundamentals 
of Labor Economics. Rev. and enl. ed. 
McMullen, 1952. 480 p. 


Of the 1947 edition, the American Catholic 
Sociological Review says: This is . . . the first 
textbook on labor economics written by a Catho- 
lic in the United States. It is a fortunate be- 
ginning . . . It surveys the organization of mod- 
ern industrial life, economic theory, social and 
labor legislation (including the Taft-Hartley bill ) 
and some of the highlights in the history of 
American trade unionism. The author discusses 
full employment, the closed shop, and various 
relief systems.” 


DAUGHERTY, C. B. and PARRISH J. B. 
Labor Problems of American Society. 
Houghton, 1952. 846 p. 


Recommended by Father Kleinz; not available 
for annotating. 


DULLES, FOSTER RHEA. Labor in Amer- 
ca; A History. Crowell, 1949. 402 p. 
A concise and sympathetic history of organized 

labor from colonial times to the Taft-Hartley 


Act, with emphasis on national organizations— 
‘e National Labor Union, Knights of Labor, 


A.F. of L., and C.1.O. Objective and well docu- 
mented, this brings out labor's responsibilities 
as well as goals. 


GREGORY, CHARLES O. Labor and the 
Law. Rev. and enl. ed. Norton, 1949. 
Labor relations and collective bargaining, as 

these have brushed with the law or been under 

legal protection, since the early 1800's. 


KELLY, GEORGE ARTHUR. Primer on 
the Taft-Hartley Law; A Mortal Analysis. 
Christopher, 1948. 169 p. 

By a series of questions and answers, the author 
inquires into the moral bases for this Act, exam- 
ining NLRB, the right to organize, closed vs. 
union shops, collective bargaining, welfare fund, 
and other phases. 


MADISON, CHARLES ALLAN. Ameri- 
can Labor Leaders; Personalities and 
Forces in the Labor Movement. Harper, 
1950. 478 p. 

An evaluation, often distorted by the author's 
personal bias, of 15 major figures from William 
Sylvis to Harry Bridges; and a prophecy that 
workers will gradually achieve the security, dig- 
nity and approbation they seek. 


MILLER, RAYMOND J. Forty Years After; 
Pius XI and the Social Order; A Com- 
mentary. Radio Replies Press, 1948. 328 
P- 

For each paragraph of “Quadragesimo Anno,” 

a running commentary (sometimes several pages 

long) throws light on the social pronouncements 

and directives in this famous encyclical. 


SMITH, WILLIAM JOSEPH. Spotlight on 
Labor Unions. Duell, 1946. 150 p. 


Father Smith considers the purpose, strength 
and weaknesses of unions; cites the rights and 
responsibilities of both labor and management; 
and advises cooperation based on ethical prin- 
ciples. 


MARRIAGE AND THE FAMILY 


BURNITE, ALVENA. Our Teen-Agers: 
How to Survive Them. Bruce, 1952. 167 


p- 

Light, chatty and loosely put together, this 
book contains suggestions for parents from a 
mother (who is also a social worker) on how 
to handle minor crises in the adolescent's life, as 
well as common sense advice on parental atti- 
tudes. 


CLEMENS, ALPHONSE H. (ed.) Marri- 
age Education and Counselling. Catholic 
University of America Press, 1951. 153 
P- 

Papers from workshops on marriage and the 
family and from Cana Institutes held at Catholic 
University. One part deals with marriage educa- 
tion, marriage and religion, and Cana procedures; 
the other, with problems and procedures in mar- 
riage counseling. 
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KANE, JOHN J. Marriage and the Family. 
Dryden, 1952. 342 p 


A sociological text for college students and 
general readers, somewhat simpler than the Mi- 
hanovich title, which considers (1) the social 
aspects of the family and contemporary factors 
which are conditioning it; (2) marriage and 
factors which affect its success and failure. There 
is an excellent selective reading list. 


KILLILEA, MARIE. Karen. Prentice-Hall, 
1952. 314 p. 


The finest traditions of family life are shown 
in this poignant account of a handicapped child 
for whom love, incredible patience and sacrifice 
joined forces to give her a chance in life. 


KOTHEN, ROBERT. Marriage; The Great 
Mystery. Tr. and arr. by E. J. Ross. New- 
man, 1947. 115 p. 


On the premise that Christian marriage is a 
symbol of the union between Christ and His 
Church, Abbé Kothen discusses thoughtfully and 
forcefully the strengthening of the bond, the 
family’s self-education, the liturgy as source of 
family spiritual life, the mutual debt between 
family and society, and the family’s apostolic 
mission. “Supernatural theology brought into 
the daily thinking and living of married people.” 


LECLERQ, JACQUES. Marriage and the 
Family; A Study in Social Philosophy. 3d 
ed. rev. Pustet, 1947. 395 p. 

The institutions of marriage and family both 
from the point of view of revelation and religion 
and from the social standpoint, with detailed dis- 
cussion of the problems which affect these. 


McCAULEY, LAURENCE JAMES. The 
Single Woman, by John Laurence [ pseud. | 
Little, 1952. 267 p. 
“The author, a priest, 

and with a much needed 
primacy of spiritual values, such problems as 
careers, compensations, ideals. This book should 
give invaluable help to those who are faced with 
the simple fact of a single life. There is much 
sane criticism of the exaggerations about frustra- 
tion and so on found in many books dealing 
with the same subject.” America 


MIHANOVICH, CLEMENT SIMON and 
others. Marriage and the Family. Bruce, 
1952. 502 p. 

Scholarly text treating of the physical, psycho- 
logical, economic and legal aspects of marriage; 
and of the characteristics and problems of the 
modern family. Reading lists for each chapter. 
PIUS XI, POPE. On Christian Marriage 

(Casti Connubii) Encyclical Letter; with 

discussion club outlines by Gerald C. 

Treacy. Paulist Press, 1941. (pamphlet) 


PLUS, RAOUL. Christ in the Home. Pus- 
tet, 1951. 343 p. 


With anecdote and illustration, the author dis- 
cusses the natural and supernatural phases of 
love, the unity of marriage, sound child psych- 
ology, and the principles of sex instruction. An 
unusually appealing combination of spirituality 
and practicality. 


discusses intelligently 
insistence on the 
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SCHMIEDELER, EDGAR. Marriage anc 
the Family. McGraw, 1946. 285 p. 
High-school text covering preparation for mar 

riage and the selection of a mate, religious foun 
dation for the home, causes of family failures 
relationships of family to church and state, and 
the need for sound social programs to develo; 
satisfactory family living. Simply, positively and 
idealistically presented. 


WARD, MAISIE (ed.) 
Sheed, 1953. 254 p. 


Thirteen essays by husbands and wives which 
illustrate God's providence in the ups and downs 
of married life, with an introductory essay by 
the editor on the ideals of and suggested solu- 
tions for certain conditions. 


He dared ALL for * 
and country in... 


* YOUTH ON TRIAL . 


By Major Lucian J. Ciletti 


Be Not Solicitous. 


@ A unique, stirring story of ONE little * 
dedicated person with ONE idea from 
Cassino’s ashes, and the voices of 153 
young Americans bravely speaking out 
for a better world. 


@ Acclaimed nationally by 15 leading re- 
viewers including The N. Y. Times, 
The N. Y. Herald-Tribune. Our Sun- 
day Visitor, The Catholic World, Cu- 
mulative Book Review Digest (Sept. 
1952). NEA Journal coverage also. 
Excellent for libraries, teachers, social 
workers, social studies courses. 

@ Featured by VOICE OF AMERICA 
round the world in 46 languages. * 

SPECIAL INTRODUCTORY OFFER— 

Regular $3.75 edition (beautifully * 
clothbound. well printed, fully illus- 
trated), $3.25 per copy. 5 or more 
copies, $3.10 per copy. shidping costs * 
included. Order directly from: 


BETTER THE WORLD PRESS" 


Washington, Pa. 


M 


INFORMATION WANTED: Figures from 
Catholic lending and parish libraries on what 
particular books Catholic adults, or Catholic chil- 
dren do read (not what they should read) for 
thesis work and a diocesan library experiment. 
Address replies to Mrs. Abby Moran, P.O. Box 
3271, TSCW Station, Denton, Texas. 


BEEN WAITING FOR THIS? 


LIBRARIANS, CLERGYMEN: Now YOU can 
mend loose bindings, fix cracked, broken or 
detached hinges, renew frayed corners on 
prover books. hymnals, home library books— 
quickly, easily. economically. Save repair 
costs. Write for free information. 


FEELEY LIBRARY SUPPLY 
36A Villa Avenue Everett 49, Mass. 
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8300KS FOR YOUNG PEOPLE 
Helen L. Butler, Ph.D., Editor 

Professor of Library Science 

Marywood College, Scranton 


BURTON, Katherine K. Whom Love Im- 
pels; the Life of Pauline Mallinckrot. 
Kenedy, 1952. 234p. $3 


A biography of the Foundress of the Congre- 
gation of the Sisters of Christian Charity, which 
shows her fashionable family background and 
her own forceful yet adaptable character. Nine- 
reenth-century politics and religious friction im- 
pinged on her life; Bismarck’s interfering policies 
closed most of the institutions she had estab- 
lished in Germany and made doubly welcome 
the invitation to open schools and convents in 
North and South America; only as these policies 
were ameliorated was it possible for her to re- 
turn to her original foundation in Paderborn— 
to die. Through the 64 years of her life, how- 
ever, her love for the Blessed Sacrament and for 
the unfortunates of earth never falters. Girls, 
particularly those feeling their way toward a 
religious vocation, will read the account of this 
charitable, resourceful woman with interest. 
H.L.B. 


COSGROVE, John. Cedars of Lebanon. Mc- 
Mullen, 1952. 490 p. $3.50 


A novel of the time of Christ that begins 
promisingly but peters out to a monotonous, un- 
inspired narrative. Its central character is Vitus 
Curtius, exiled from Rome by his misdeeds, and 
at first alternately serving time as common sea- 
man or soldier and living riotously. Several 
times he comes under the chastening influence 
of the Savior and His Mother, and a somewhat 
overdone series of coincidences brings his life 
into frequent contact with events of the Gospel 
story. He is, or would be, for example the 
lover of Mary Magdalene; his wife is the 
“woman taken in adultery;” he is present at the 
Crucifixion and the Resurrection, and more than 
once delivers Paul from his enemies. Though 
intellectually convinced of the truth of Christ's 
doctrine, he struggles long against its acceptance, 
is finally converted and suffers martyrdom in place 
of a friend. 

Early in the story are a few sensitively con- 
ceived scenes depicting the Holy Family, while 
others are out of character. Dialogue is often 
an obvious vehicle for Christian apologetics. Oc- 
casional misprints and frequently misplaced or 
omitted quotation marks annoyed this reader. 
Despite its pedestrian pace, however, the novel 
will appeal to some older girls. SISTER AGNESE, 
; CC. Central Catholic High School, Reading, 

4. 


COTTRELL, Dorothy. The Silent Reefs. 
Morrow, 1953. 241 p. $3 
An adult novel with love, adventure and mys- 


. ty whose plot concerns itself with an old French 
amily in the West Indies, two of whose members 


were lost when their motorship disappeared 
strangely. How Henri and Joseph Christophe 
229 


uncovered criminal action among the purple reefs, 
won their true loves, and so made good their 
7 that the big house at Domremy would 

painted pink for roses and white for jas- 
mines. Was serialized in the Saturday Evening 
Post. H.L.B. 


DE MARCHIL, John. The Immaculate Heart; 
the True Story of Our Lady of Fatima. 
Ed. by William Fay. Farrar, 1952. 287 
p- $3.50 


Not just another Fatima story, Father De 
Marchi's seven years of research and residence in 
Portugal, and his close friendship with Lucia, 
result in the most detailed and factual account 
of the appearance of Our Lady, plus an intimate 
and appealing portrait of each of the Seers. 
Verbatim reports of interviews and passages from 
Lucia’s Memoirs of Visitations, and other docu- 
ments, together with the clarity and freshness 
of the author's style, make this book unique. A 
photographic section of 14 unusual pictures further 
enhance the volume. SISTER EDWARD, S.C.L., 
Saint Mary College, Xavier, Kansas. 


HOGUE, Dock. Bob Clifton, African 
Planter; illus. by Kurt Wiese. Holt, 1953. 
152 p. $2.50 


When 17-year-old Bob Clifton takes his sick 
father’s place as plantation boss and the Upper 
Congo Coffee Corporation chooses the same cru- 
cial time to move into the valley, mysterious and 
unpleasant things begin to happen. Two un- 
scrupulous white men at the head of the new 
enterprise attempt to trade on the natives’ fear 
of the monstrous and evil nu-sutu (legendary 
half-man-half-beast) to drive the trained work- 
ers from the Clifton coffee fields into the open 
arms of the larger development, and Bob is 
faced with the man-sized job of foiling their 
plans. Fourth and latest in the series of Bob 
Clifton’s African adventures, this is a juvenile 
thriller, with fair-enough characterization, a 
background sketched from personal knowledge, 
and good illustrations. SISTER AGNESE, S.C.C. 
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SONE, Monica. Nisei Daughter. Little, 
1953. 238p. $3.50 


At times witty and gay, at times serious and 
somber, this story by an American-born Japanese 
girl of her earliest memories to the closing days 
of the Japanese internment during the Second 
World War is told in the third person. When 
Monica was six her mother told her she was 
Japanese. This made little impression on her 
but as the years passed, and the realization of what 
it meant crystallized, Monica found that all her 
difficulties and heartaches stemmed from that fact. 
Her parents were cultured Japanese who had 
emigrated to the United States where they met 
and married. They provided for their four chil- 
dren by operating the Carrollton Hotel on Seattle's 
waterfront. Theirs was a happy life, the gay, ex- 
citing childhood of America tempered somewhat 
by the rigorous, somber customs of the Japanese. 
With Pearl Harbor came days and nights of ter- 
ror, culminating in the family's being torn from 
its roots and relocated in a relocation camp. 
Later, while in the custody of a Presbyterian min- 
ister, Monica received a scholarship to college. 
Warm, humorous and touching, written with ad- 
mirable restraint, this book should find a wide 
reading audience among the young, in spite of a 
few bits of profanity at the beginning. Older 
people too will enjoy its very readable pages. 

SISTER M. ANNA DANIEL, O.P. 


STEVENS, William Oliver. Famous Men 
of Science. Dodd, 1952. 164 p._ illus. 
$2.50 


A series of friendly, discreet and simply drawn 
sketches of 19 pioneer scientists from Copernicus 


and Galileo to Michelson, which contents itse! 
with describing the man and his accomplishment 
and leaves controversy to others. A_ prefactor) 
chapter on the beginnings of science, and a con 
cluding one on the contributions and limitations 
of science (“the interpreter of nature”) are re 
markably restrained and well balanced. Junior 
high treatment, which is not too juvenile for 
many senior-high students as well. H.L.B. 


TRAPP, Maria A. Yesterday, Today, and 
Forever. Lippincott, 1952. 220p. $3 
(For contents, cf. Catholic Library World, 

March, p. 204) 


Charmingly simple and intimate, the story com- 
municates atmosphere, mood and feelings which 
absorb and carry away the reader so that he will- 
ingly accepts the family’s own versions of the 
Childhood Story and Hidden Life, by which la- 
cunae in the Gospel accounts are filled. Practical 
application to contemporary conditions adds real- 
ism and increases the value of suggestions offered. 
A welcome addition to the reference shelf of the 
senior-high Marriage and Family course, this may 
also appeal to the more thoughtful girls in the 
lower classes. Despite its black cloth binding, 
the format is attractive. SISTER FEBRONIA, C.S.]. 


VAN DER MEER DE W ALCHEREN, 
Peter. The White Paradise. |Tr. by F. 
E. Holden] With a preface by Jacques 
Maritain. McKay, 1952. 91 p. $2 


First published 1930, and appearing in Eng- 
lish translation at a time when the opening of 


Press. 808 pp., $2.50; $3.00, cloth. 
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THE NATIONAL CATHOLIC ALMANAC for 1953. All the usual features 
brought up to date and fully indexed. Plus 150 pp. of special features, new 
data, etc. Includes convenient Market List for those writing for the Catholic 


MANUAL OF CHRISTIAN ARCHEOLOGY, translated and adapted by Hu- 
bert Vecchierello, O.F.M., Ph.D., from the original Orazio Marucchi. Treats 
authoritatively and completely of the monuments and relics of Christian an- 
tiquity; follows closely the studies, discoveries and conclusions of the most 
noted Christian archeologists. 464 pp., copiously illustrated, $4.25. 


CATHOLIC LITURGICS, translated and adapted by David Baier, O.F.M., 
S.T.D., from the German of Richard Stapper, S.T.D. A recent revision of 
the work of the great European liturgist; of unique value as a textbook for 
active study, or as a reference work in connection with topics of special 
research in college, seminary or private library. 394 pp., 16 plates, $3.25. 


Order from your bookstore, or direct from 
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e.- first American Charterhouse has stirred in- 
terest in the Carthusians. Beautifully and warmly 
wrtten, these seven brief chapters record im- 
pressions and an interpretation of the Carthu- 
sien way of life, as observed by the author dur- 
ine a Christmas season spent at La Valsainte, in 
Switzerland. Of possible interest to some stu- 
dents will be the chapter on the Desert Fathers, 
and of undoubted interest to many more, three 
others: one on Saint Bruno and the founding 
of the Order, and two describing the Charter- 
house in its silence and splendid solitude and 
the life of the monks therein. On the other 
hand, many students may not read Maritain’s 
excellent introduction to the author as his friend 
and as a leading figure in the Catholic Literary 
Revival. These adolescents may also find much 
beyond their grasp in the chapter that essays an 
exposition of the ideal sought after by the 
Carthusian contemplative. SISTER AGNESE, S.C.C. 


CHILDREN’S BOOKS 
Ethna M. Sheehan, Editor 
Queensborough Public Library 


As I write these pages Easter is still a long way 
in the future, yet my words will be read during 
the triumphal season. Every year I keep wonder- 
ing when we librarians and parents and teachers 
will be provided with enough Easter books for 


the youngsters in our charge. We have a few 
gay things. If you are unlucky enough to be un- 
tamiliar with Du Bose Heyward’s Country Bunny 
and the Little Gold Shoes (Houghton 1939) may 
I suggest that you get hold of a copy. The little 
brown rabbit has always longed to be chosen as 
one of the six Easter bunnies. Now she is grown 
up and has become the mother of twenty-two 
beautifully-trained youngsters. To everyone's sur- 
prise she is selected to deliver the Easter baskets, 
and she proves that she is strong and wise and 
brave enough for her strenuous task. The story 
teaches loving-kindness and thoughtfulness and un- 
selfishness in every delightful line, and Marjorie 
Flack’s seasonal-tinted illustrations give point to 
every detail. Just count those bunnies. 


This past year Kurt Wiese has given us Happy 
Easter (1952) Viking $1.50). This spring-hued 
picture book tells with brevity and some wit of 
the eggs the rabbit children obtain from an un- 
reluctant hen. Mother Bunny paints them, and 
she and her children and the astonished hen 
watch the brilliant shells break open to emit 
chickens of matching brilliance. 


The foregoing are the best of the light things. 
For years now I have been looking for a good 
version of the story of the First Easter Eggs. Many 
of us are familiar with the old tale of the noble- 
woman and her children who, with a faithful serv- 
ing man are hiding in a remote valley in con- 
stant fear of a treacherous kinsman. To repay 
the kindness of her humble neighbors the lady 
gives a feast in which hen’s eggs—hitherto un- 
nown in this region—are served in a variety 
of ways. The children are taken care of in an 


For Your Reference Shelf 
THE COLLECTED WORKS OF ABBOT VONIER 


The publication of the third and last volume in this edition of , Abbot 
Vonier's chief works makes available no fewer than ten of his more important 
books on a wide variety of subjects. The plan of the edition is as follows:— 


Vol. I: 


hood 
Vol. II: 


Vol. III: 


THE INCARNATION AND REDEMPTION containing The Chris- 
tian Mind, The Personality of Christ, The Victory of Christ and The Divine Mother- 


THE CHURCH AND THE SACRAMENTS containing The Spirit 
and the Bride, The People of God and A Key to the Doctrine of the — 
5.00 


| 
$5.00 
| 


THE SOUL AND THE SPIRITUAL LIFE containing The Haman: 
Soul, Christianus and The Life of the World to Come. $5.00 


CHRISTIAN SPIRITUALITY by Pierre 
Pourrat, $.S.—This will be the first com- 
plete edition in English of the famous text 
acclaimed by critics as the standard work 
on Christian spirituality. The first three 
volumes have now been reprinted and the 
new translation of Volume Four is now in 
preparation. The work summarizes the as- 
cetical and mystical teaching of the Church 
from the time of Christ to the present day. 

3 Vols. $15.00 


Wherever good books are sold 


t THE NEWMAN PRESS 


PROGRESSIVE EDUCATORS AND 4 
THE CATHOLIC CHURCH by Very 
Rev. Joseph McGlade, $.S.C——An impor- 
tant and much-needed book in which the 
author presents modern educators and their 

theories and shows that progressive educa- | 
tion, as portrayed by its present devotees, 
is an empty philosophy that does untold | 
harm. book is distinguished for its | 
literary grace and especially for its meas- | 
ured, tien objective tone. $3.25 | 
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ingenious manner and here is where the point 
of the legend is made. This is such a beauti- 
ful old story (Was it originally German or 
French?) that it should be edited and published 
in an attractive format. I have found that the 
plot can be worked up into an appealing story 
for the Easter program. When this is being re- 
written, why cannot our hypothetical editor do 
a version of another legend: The tale of the 
robin who was filled with pity for a Man hang- 
ing on a cross and tried to pull out the nails only 
to become covered with blood? Robin had his 
own Easter when he found he had changed from 
a drab brown to a bright Robin Redbreast. 


Talking about Easter is akin to talking about 
religion in general. Once again, as often before, 
I wonder why there are so few attractive collec- 
tions of Bible stories for Catholic children. Every 
season brings new non-Catholic selections. Many 
are beautifully produced and presumably they are 
successful financially. Children en‘oy stories from 
the Bible. Typical of the attractive material in 
the field is the recently-published Before I Go to 
Sleep, by Enid Blyton. (1953 Little Brown, 
$2.50). This consists of thirty-one unconnected 
Bible stories— the majority from the New Testa- 
ment—designed to be read to or by the child, 
every night of the month. A brief prayer follows 
each story. Additional stories and prayers are pro- 
vided for special days, and there are a few extra 
prayers for particular occasions. The format is 
excellent and the numerous illustrations are rev- 
erent and unsentimental. This és intended for 
Protestant children as I see it, but it should be 
inoffensive to any Christian and with the smallest 


amount of editing should be worthy of the |». 
a eg And here I return to my original 
point: = why do not Catholic laymen 
write more ks of this type—non-controversial, 
entertainingly told, with worthy format and. if 
I may respectfully suggest it, free from preaching. 

Preaching is, necessarily, an integral part of 
the following publications of the newly-established 
St. Martin's Press, 103 Park Avenue, New York 
17. (The booklets bear copyright dates of the 
1940's, for they made their original appearance 
in England.) 


The Small Person's Mass Book and The Small 
Person's Confession and Communion Book ate 
both by Cecily Hallack. These dainty little books 
contain many profound thoughts expressed in 
terms a child will easily understand. The water- 
color illustrations by Dom Pedro Subercaseaux- 
Errazuriz are enchanting complements to the well- 
spaced print. I heartily recommend these book- 
lets and suggest that they will make excellent gifts 
for First Communicants. The only drawback is 
the price. Seventy-five cents seems rather high 
for those thin volumes. (They are bound at- 
tractively in boards and measure about seven-and- 
one-half by five-and-one-half inches.) 


My Rosary Book, by the “Dominican Sisters”, 
costs only fifty cents, but it is a little smaller and 
is paper-bound. A meditation is suggested for 
each of the fifteen mysteries. Adults as well as 
young people cannot fail to obtain considerable 
spiritual food from this unpretentious book. The 
anonymous water-color illustrations are not quite 
professional, yet these are no less inspiring than 
the text. 
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FLNNER, Phyllis R. comp. Elephants, Ele- 
phants, Elephants. Watts. $2.50 


A well-chosen anthology of elephant stories. 
ades Kipling’s Elephant’s Child, two chapters 
rom Mukerji’s Kari the Elephant, selections from 
ik Buck, Theodore Waldeck, etc. This latest 
in the “Terrific Triple” collections is, like its 
predecessors, a book with large, clear print and 
a strong binding. Ages 10 up. 
REGINA NEALON TRAPP. Q.B.P.L. 


HALL, Rosalys. The Merry Miller; illus. 
Kurt Werth, Oxford. $2 


Gallic humor pervades the text and seasons the 
bright illustrations in this picture-story of the 
new miller of Oye. Alas, he was unable to take 
over his property because the widow of the previ- 
ous miller was simply too fat to squeeze out 
through the door. As may be expected, however, 
everything works out happily in the end. Ages 
5-8. KATHLEEN SHEEHAN. Q.B.P.L. 


JAGENDORF, Moritz. The First Book of 
Puppets; illus. Jean. Michener. Watts. 
$1.75 


This is an excellent introductory book for 
children on running a puppet theatre.- Explicit 
directions for the making and manipulation of 
rod, hand, and “push” puppets are given, with 
very comprehensive, lively illustrations of each 
process by Jean Michener. The sections on light- 
ing, sound effects, costuming, and constructing the 
stage are especially interesting. To round the 
book out, the author includes two easy puppet 
plays and offers suggestions for writing additional 


txtension Posts make 


“Peg-Board” Displayer more adaptable 


Until now, the “Peg-Boord™ Displayer could only be ar- 
ranged one way — attached directly to the legs. But with 
the new Gaylord Extension Posts which also act as a 
frame, you can adjust a single panel'to any desired height. 
You can also use two panels horizontally as illustrated to 
gain greater display area. Please write for complete 


information. 


material. A valuable index is provided. Ages 
8-13. CORDELIA MITCHELL. Q.B.P.L. 


KINERT, Reed. American Racing Planes 
and Historical Races. Follett. $5.95 


An account of some of America’s great racing 
planes, the races in which they flew, and the men 
who piloted them. Glenn Curtis, Bert Acosta, 
Charles Lindbergh, Jimmie Doolittle and many 
other famous aviators pass through the book. Ex- 
cellent full-page drawings, a splendid summary 
and a fact-index are additional features of this 
unusual volume. The price is steep, but this is 
a large book. Ages 11 up. 

FLORENCE MULLEN. Q.B.P.L. * 


NOLAN, Winefride. Rich Inheritance. St. 
Martin's Press. $2.50 


This English author has dedicated her story of 
Elizabethan England to Blessed Edmund Campion. 
And indeed the reader is reminded of this ver- 
satile and courageous priest all through the book. 
Eighteen-year-old Jane Rigby has many respon- 
sibilities on her father’s farm. The family re- 
sources are drained by recusancy fines. Neverthe- 
less, when the opportunity for harboring a priest 
occurs, the Rigbys willingly risk more serious 
trouble. The description of the secret midnight 
Mass is touching, and Jane's emergency plan for 
hiding the hunted priest gives scope for real sus- 
pense. There is a pleasant touch of romance, 
and there are descriptions of everyday doings and 
glimpses of some of the factors which made the 
great Elizabeth's era so spacious. At the begin- 
ning of the story, for instance, Jane's father and 
brother are joining with their neighbors to repel 
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anAAmericantducator 
PROFILE 


“A reference work is no better than the method 
used to keep it up-to-date. As printing presses 
whirl, the world spins its hectic way. Almost 
before an encyclopedia is comfortably unpacked, 
it needs supplementary information. 


“William C. Cray is editor of WORLD TOPICS, 
a quarterly extension service for our encyclopedia 
owners. With words and pictures, Cray and his 
staff capture the contemporary scene and confine 
it within WORLD TOPICS. It is not an ordinary 
almanac-type annual. WORLD TOPICS is a liv- 
ing reference tool conveying the full impact of 
current events. It enhances the value of our en- 
cyclopedias with new knowledge provided every 
90 days. 


“Bill Cray is an honor graduate of Northwestern 
University. He worked on newspapers, served 
as U. S. Navy officer. Bill has two of the prettiest 
little daughters (just like their mother, of course) 
that one could ever wish for. 


“A profile of Cray typifies the best aspects of an 
American Educator. He is a normal, home-loving 
young American, doing a good job day after 
day. He is a sort of modern pioneer. Editor 
Cray, through the sparkling pages of WORLD 
TOPICS, expands the frontiers of encyclopedic 
knowledge.” 

James Poynton 
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the rumored Armada, and midway through the 
book Jane is privileged to witness a thrilling 
new play an Tamburlaine, by one Kit Mar. 
lowe. Though the writing is not outstanding, this 
is a well-balanced piece of work which can be 
recommended to girls 12 to 16. ES. 


POWELL, Miriam. Jareb. Crowell. $2.50 


Life is hard in the piney woods of Georgia, 
especially as the struggling farmers are for the 
most part ignorant of modern conservation meth. 
ods, and are easily exploited. Jareb’s father is as 
impoverished as his neighbors; he differs from 
them only in striving to put his high, untrained 
intelligence to work. This story is not easy 
reading; the dialect is difficult and the setting is 
rather sombre. However, the family relation- 
ships are memorable. 

Jareb is a real boy, always looking for ways 
to escape his chores and eager for good times with 
dog or fish-hook. He loves his parents: he real- 
izes his father’s tender spirit and rough common 
sense are often at war within him; it takes time 
for him to discover how closely his mother's 
shrewish tongue is bound up with her worrying 
heart. There is no pussy-footing in this piece of 
modern Americana - -’- -. Poverty is real indeed 
when Jareb is faced with the loss of his dog be- 
cause Sawbuck will not earn his keep, and it is 
truly bitter when a baby is faced with death from 
undernourishment. 

Nevertheless, always in the background a fun- 
damental attribute of old-time America is wait- 
ing: trust in God. It is heartening to see how 
the difficulties of life are made bearable for the 
Judsons by their faith, and how their dependence 
on Providence makes them hope for improved 
living conditions from a loving God who helps 


those who help themselves. ES. 
STIRLING, Monica. The Little Ballet 
Dancer; illus. Helen Stone. Lothrop. 


$2.50 

This captivating serious little story describes 
the efforts of Jeanne, a small Parisian, to study 
ballet dancing. Jeanne’s application to the Bal- 
let School of the Paris Opera Company, her en- 
trance examinations, her work with her fellow 
“rats”, and her eventual debut as a full-fledged 
ballerina, are told with just the right amount of 
realism to impress the many Jeannes, Jeans, Joans, 
and Joannes who are studying, or longing to study 
ballet dancing, all over America at this very 
moment. ES. 
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Wanted: Any or all of the writings of Father 
Finn, S.J. Address: Ralph D. Wagner, Ph.D., 
220 N. 4th St., St. Louis 2, Missouri. 


Gladys Foreman’s 5th Easy-to-Read 
Catalog 


By mentioning THE CATHOLIC LIBRARY 
WORLD, you can secure without obligation, our 
new EASY-TO-READ No. 1035. Books listed 
are contemporary and out-of-print, mainly fiction, 
all clean and tight, all one dollar each postpaid. 
Please write Gladys Foreman, 908 Hyperion Ave 
nue, Los Angeles 29, Calif. (Member CLA) 
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